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THE TEACHING OF COGNATES 


EDWARD M. ANTHONY 
University of Michigan 


A cognate word is frequently described as one having a 
related form and meaning in two or more languages which 
have a common ancestor. Such a definition is of use to the 
linguist whose interest lies in tracing and finding of relation- 
ships of languages in the remote or not-so-remote past, and 
cognates have played an important part in the reconstruction 
of languages for which written records do not exist. But for 
the pedagogical linguist, whose responsibility it is to teach a 
foreign language, this definition is not sufficiently broad. He 
must not center his attention on the history of a language, but 
on the language as it is spoken now. For him any word that 
has sufficient correlation in meaning and form in the two lan- 
guages with which he is concerned is a valid cognate. At least 
from this point of view, the relationships between Spanish 
juzgado and English hoosegow, Spanish interviu and English 
interview are as useful as the older relationships which exist 
between mother and madre, father and padre and the like. 
That is to say, relationships of words that have been borrowed 
fairly recently are as useful as words which have formed part 
of the languages since their earliest times. In fact, pedagog- 
ically speaking, recently borrowed words are often more use- 
ful than older cognates because time has not yet had the 
chance to change them so much lexically and formally. The 
utility of a cognate depends on its recognizability, and its 
recognizability often depends upon the length of time it has 
been part of the language. 

Cognates are valuable as a method of rapid expansion of 
vocabulary for the language student. For the Spanish speaker 
learning English, the number of such lexical items that he can 
add to his vocabulary is enormous. This is important es- 
pecially for the beginner, for he often feels himself in a lin- 
guistic straitjacket, bursting with things to say, but frustrated 
by his belief that he lacks vocabulary. This must not be taken 
to mean that the phonemic and grammatical structure of the 
language is to be ignored - it is obvious that grammar and 
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pronunciation have paramount importance - but the psycho- 
logical impetus gained by the student's realization that he 
knows something about many English words simply because 
his own language contains similar words is tremendous. 

The teacher, however, must proceed with caution. It can 
be demonstrated that "practically no words of one language, 
except highly technical words, ever cover the same areas of 
meaning and use as those of another language."! Individual 
words in a language have many meanings, If an English word 
could be assumed to have, say, ten meanings and an equiva- 
lent Spanish word also ten meanings, it is extremely doubtful 
that all would coincide exactly. Some such word pairs coin- 
cide in a few meanings, vary in many - some coincide in many 
and vary ina few. Then too, there is the factor of frequency 
of one meaning to be considered. Spanish suceder is cognate 
to English succeed, but observe the following sentences: 


English Spanish 
Meaning 1 
He succeeded in his work. Tuvo éxito en su trabajo. 
Meaning 2 
Truman succeeded Roosevelt. Truman sucedié a Roose- 
velt. 
Spanish English 
Meaning 1 
| Qué sucedid? What happened? 
Meaning 2 
Truman sucedié a Roosevelt. Truman succeeded Roose- 
velt. 


This somewhat simplified example will illustrate the 
problem. Spanish suceder usually means happen, it some- 
times means succeed (follow), it never means succeed (have 
success). English succeed usually means have success, some- 
times means follow, rarely, if ever, means happen. 

Extreme care must be taken that the student does not 





1Charles C. Fries, Teaching and Learning English as a Foreign Language, 
University of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, 1945, p. 39. 
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THE TEACHING OF COGNATES 


equate all of the meanings of the Spanish words with all of the 
meanings of the English cognate, It is well to choose those 
cognates whose most common meanings at least partially co- 
incide. Very common false cognates, actual, assist, large, 
etc., can be presented and practiced separately.” 

The next step involves the choosing of what cognates to 
teach. There are at least two ways to approach the problem. 
One can consider the frequency and usefulness of each indi- 
vidual cognate, presenting each in a suitable context - self- 
defining if possible. Every word must then be taught separ- 
ately, and the total cognate vocabulary learned is the same as 
the total number of cognate words introduced. The more prof- 
itable way, however, results from a classification of cognates 
into patterns. Taking Spanish and English examples again, one 
finds that, for instance, the following correspondences are 
quite common, 





A. Spanish -cidn is often equivalent to English /San/ 


comunicacién communication 
civilizacidn civilization 
obligacidn obligation 


B. Spanish - (i)dad is often equivalent to English - (i)ty 


variedad variety 
comunidad community 
imposibilidad impossibility 


One can also point out that in both these instances, the 
stress in Spanish falls on the last syllable. In English, how- 
ever, the stress in A usually falls on the second last syllable 
and in B on the third from the last syllable. After these pat- 
terns have been presented, six words have been mentioned 
separately, but the total cognate vocabulary far exceeds this, 
once the student has succeeded in grasping the generalization 
and transferring its application to the numerous other words 
that fit the pattern. 





? A representative list can be found in Marshall E. Nunn and Herbert A. 
Van Scroy, Glossary of Related Spanish-English Words. University, 
Alabama: University of Alabama Studies, Number 5, July 1949, 68 pp. 
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After such a presentation, the teacher must turn to the 
difficult matter of practice. As a general rule, the use of the 
native language in exercises is to be avoided, In the presen- 
tation and exercising of cognates, however, the cautious use of 
the native language is, because of the nature of cognates, al- 
most unavoidable. A possible exercise is the following, in 
which only the teacher uses the student's native language, the 
student using English. The pattern illustrated is the corre- 
spondence between English /San/ and Spanish-cion. 


Teacher: comunicacidn 

Student 1: Communication is rapid today. 
Teacher: pronunciacién 

Student 2: Pronunciation is important. 


It is well for the teacher to limit the structures permitted 
in the students’ answers so that attention is centered on the 
particular point at issue. 

In summary, these principles seem to apply to the prob- 
lem of teaching cognates: 

1. Presentation of historical information should be mini- 
mized, Language history, while a valid object of research, is 
not part of the task of the teacher whose aim is an aural-oral 
understanding of a present-day language. 

2. Cognates should be presented, not as items, but in pat- 
terns of correspondence between the native language and the 
language to be learned. 

3. Care should be taken that cognates which have a suffi- 
cient correspondence in meaning are chosen - examples with 
which the students are likely to have the least difficulty. 

4, Some form of practice should be instituted. 





























SOME DEPARTURES FROM STRICT PHONEMIC 
REPRESENTATIONS? 


YAO SHEN 
University of Michigan 


The learning cf Chinese has, for years, been regarded as 
a matter that requires some special skill. At present there 
are still many people who have not been reached by the results 
of modern linguistic research and therefore they still look up- 
on the learning of Chinese withthe same attitude that Confucius 
had for the supernatural. When he was asked to give his opin- 
ion concerning it, Confucius said, "Respect it; stay away from 
it." Surprisingly enough, one can even find unintelligible 
statements made by a linguist concerning Chinese. In 1947 in 
his A Message to the Linguist's Congress, Felice Rovai said, 





One must remember that I, Felice Rovai, speak a little 
Italian, somewhat more English, a little Portuguese and 
some Spanish. I do not speak French or any other lan- 
guage and that is why I have chosen to reproduce the 
sounds of other languages, but one must understand that I 
can only reproduce the sounds made by the human vocal 
organs and the clearer they are the better I can reproduce 
them without effort, but I find that in Chinese they have 
many sounds which are not made by the human vocal or- 
gans. Such sounds I cannot record in writing and neither 
is it possible to reproduce them and that is understood.” 


Aside from the obvious ridiculousness involved in the quoted 
passage, the traditional attitude, which confuses learning to 
speak with learning to read and to write,is mainly responsible 
for this frowning upon the learning of Chinese. Anyone who 
has had any contact with the Chinese people in China is aware 
of the high illiteracy of the Chinese people. But as far as the 





This paper was read at the Fifth University of Kentucky Foreign Lan- 
guage Conference, April 24-26, 1952. 

? Rovai, Felice, A Message to the Linguist's Congress, Oakland, California, 
1947, p. 31. 
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speaking of the language is concerned, Bloomfield said in his 
book, Language, in 1933, 


Tesniére, estimating the numbers round the year 1920, 
names Chinese as the largest speech-community, with 400 
million speakers, but the term Chinese, denotes a family 
of mutually unintelligible languages. Doubtless one of 
these, North Chinese, has today more native speakers than 
any other language, But I know no estimate of their num- 
ber.® 


The latest information is that given by John de Francis, His 
estimate is that approximately 348,500,000 people in China 
speak Mandarin.’ It is evident that to speak a language and to 
read and write that same language are two entirely different 
propositions. 

No one would deny the fact that Chinese is difficult to read, 
not to say to write. According to Bernhard Karlgren, a Chi- 
nese written symbol is made up of two parts: the determiner 
and the phonetic. The determiner specifies the category to 
which the word is grouped. For example, symbols for trees 
usually have "wood" as their determiner, and those for bodies 
of water usually have "water" as their determiner, The pho- 
netic of the symbol usually gives the pronunciation. That is, 
symbols with the same phonetic often share the same pronun- 
ciation, This happy state of bliss, however, does not come to 
a person until he has already acquired the knowledge of enough 
symbols to be able to identify such common denominators. 
Yet anyone who is learning Chinese and is sincerely interested 
in a deep understanding of the Chinese people and their pat- 
terns of culture has to face the problem of learning the written 
symbols, be the record in the literary style or in the colloquial 
style. According to Y. R. Chao, compared to the vast body of 
Chinese literature written in the literary style, the amount of 
existing colloquial literature is negligible, even though in in- 
creasing degree the written colloquial literature has come to 





*Bloomfield, Leonard, Language, Henry Holt and Co., New York, 1933, 
p. 44. 
*De Francis, John, Nationalism and Language Reform in China, Princeton 





University Press, 1950, p. 196. 
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stay. The problem that still remains is that even the small 
amount of colloquial literature is written in Chinese ideo- 
graphs, The use of a constructed orthography in alphabetized 
symbols provides no ready key to unlock the civilization of 
China. And yet the use of an alphabetized script seems the 
easiest way to solve the problem of illiteracy in China or for 
those learning to speak Chinese as a foreign language especi- 
ally when their native language uses the same alphabetized 
script. If this is true, the question of what symbols are to be 
used is of vital importance, 

Before we discuss what symbols we can use to the best 
advantage, we must first ask ourselves what some of the func- 
tions of orthography are. First, writing records experience 
which each generation can pass on to the next in a cumulative 
way. Second, it relays messages when direct discourse is not 
possible, Third, it records what is said for further study or 
committing to memory by the same person or others, Orthog- 
raphy is an instrument by which we capture experiences 
through the ear and the hand for the mind to retain by the use 
of the eye. Therefore any effective system of orthography 
must be what is the easiest for the writer and the reader. 
Otherwise, orthography ceases to function to its fullest asa 
means to facilitate the process of learning. 

The problem raised in this article is the matter of a con- 
structed orthography of Mandarin Chinese for foreign speakers 
whose native language is Mid-Western American English. 
Needless to say, the alphabet that is used in English can no 
longer be called a completely accurate representation of the 
sounds. However, consistency can be found to a large extent. 
Therefore, in using an alphabet to represent Chinese for such 
speakers,several things must be borne in mind. The first one 
is that within possible limits, the same symbols be used con- 
sistently to represent the same meaning-distinguishing fea- 
tures or phonemes, It is difficult or almost impossible to use 
a different symbol to represent every different non-meaning- 
distinguishing feature or phonetic difference. Besides, over- 
elaboration in the use of symbols will only mean an unneces- 





5Chao, Yuen Ren, Mandarin Primer, Harvard University Press, 1948, 
p. 8. 
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sary burden for beginners. The second one is to avoid over- 
economy in the use of symbols. In other words, sounds that 
are grouped by theoretical linguists as submembers of the 
same phoneme and therefore can be represented by one sym- 
bol but which cause confusion in oral production should be 
represented by different symbols in order to avoid such con- 
fusion. Third, the use of the same symbol to represent not 
only a certain sound but also another feature, like tone, should 
be discouraged, Fourth, it is always advisable to avoid the 
use of certain symbols to represent a specific sound in Chi- 
nese when this same symbol may represent another sound in 
student's native language. When a symbol must be used to 
represent a specific sound in the student's foreign language, 
and this symbol represents another sound in the student's 
native language, explanations must be given and exercises be 
provided for the students to acquire an oral control of the dif- 
ference, But it is most important, if at all possible, not to use 
a certain symbol to represent one sound in the foreign lan- 
guage while this same symbol represents a different sound in 
the student's native language if both sounds are found in the 
student's native language. For example, si is often used to 
represent [Si] in Chinese while both [s] and [§] as in see and 
she are present in English. 

Recent studies in linguistics show remarkable achieve- 
ments in grouping sounds with phonetic differences into pho- 
nemes. As far as the technique used in such theoretical work 
is concerned, it has almost reached its stage of perfection. 
However, the use of the results of such theoretical analysis in 
application has not been totally satisfactory. The grouping of 
the submembers into the smallest number of phonemes is ex- 
tremely economical and convenient for those who have had 
linguistic training. It is also easy for them to understand why 
they are so grouped and what the submembers are. But for 
those who are learning the language for production but who 
have not had any linguistic training, such economy is often a 
hindrance rather than a help. Those whose native language 
uses an alphabet usually have some way, not always consist- 
ent, of representing the sounds of their own language. Sub- 
members of a phoneme in one language may be separate pho- 
nemes in another. If one symbol is used to represent all the 
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submembers which are separate phonemes in another lan- 
guage, students usually pronounce the sound according to the 
way it occurs in their native language. English speaking stu- 
dents in Mandarin Chinese classes at the University of Michi- 
gan were given si and were emphatically told and repeatedly 
drilled on the fact that in Mandarin Chinese si must be pro- 
nounced as [Si], because in Mandarin Chinese the sound s is 
never followed by the sound i. But when they saw si, they 
would very often pronounce it [si] instead of [Xi]. Such a phe- 
nomenon is mainly due to the fact that in their native language 
there is a distinction between [si] and [Si]. For example: 
sealed and shield, seed and she'd, etc. Students who were 
given shi to pronounce as (Sif have never pronounced shi as 
[si]. If constructed orthography is to facilitate the process of 
learning, it seems only logical to eliminate such confusions as 
the one given above. 

What then should the profitable procedure of constructed 
orthography be? Meaning-distinguishing sounds which are 
taken as similar sounds in the student's native language and 
the foreign language are to be represented by the same sym- 
bols. When a sound in the foreign language is not found in the 
student's native language, the symbol used for it should be one 
that represents a similar sound in the student's native lan- 
guage. When a symbol is used in this way, drills must be pro- 
vided with the point of the phonetic difference as the center of 
focus. An outstanding example is the palatal series: []j(i)], 
[ch(i)] , and [sh(i)] and the retroflex series: [j], [ch], and [sh] 
in Mandarin Chinese contrasted with the /j/, /é/, and /S/ 
sounds in English. One does not find the palatal series or the 
retroflex series in English, That is, the English sounds, /j/ 
in jeep, /¢/ in cheap, and /S/ in sheep are not pronounced with 
either retroflexion or palatalization. In Mandarin Chinese 
whenever any one of the three sounds is produced, it is either 
retroflexed or palatalized. As far as the distribution of the 
two series is concerned, the palatal series is always followed 
by the [i] sound and the retroflex series is never followed by 
the [i] sound. In other words, the retroflex series and the 
palatal series are in complementary distribution. Such dis- 
tribution causes no trouble in constructed orthography. 
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Example 1: Retroflex series Palatal series 
j ji 
ch chi 
sh shi 


The following method has been used in classrooms and has 
proved very successful, The teacher puts on the blackboard 
three English words: shrew, true, and (s)trew and three Chi- 
nese words: shu, chu, and ju, He goes on and explains that in 
English the tongue is not in the [r] position when sh [8], t [t'], 
and (s)t t are produced in the given words. In Chinese, the 
tongue is in the [r] position at the same time that sh [§], 
ch [€'] and j [€] are produced. The teacher contrasts the fol- 
lowing pairs with repetition. 


Example 2: English Chinese 
(without retroflexion) (with retroflexion) 
shrew shu 
true chu 
(s)trew ju 


Then production is called for to contrast the English with the 
Chinese. 

Next the teacher puts on the blackboard three English 
words: shin, chin, and (unvoiced){¥]gin and three Chinese 
words: shin, chin, and jin. He goes on and explains that in 
English the tongue is not flattened when sh [8], ch [®'], and un- 
voiced g j inthe given words are produced. In Chinese when 
sh [8], ch [%'], and j [(€]are produced the tongue is flattened. 
He contrasts the following pairs with repetition. 


Example 3: English Chinese 
(without palatalization) (with palatalization) 
shin shin 
chin chin 
(unvoiced) [3] gin jin 


After the students have mastered the difference between 
the English and the Chinese concerning retroflexion and pal- 
atalization, the teacher proceeds to the following exercise. 














lowing. 


Teacher: 


Students: 
Teacher: 
Students: 
Teacher: 


Students: 
Teacher: 
Students: 
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Example 4: Column 1 Column 2 
(Chinese) (Chinese) 
shang shiang 
chang chiang 
jang jiang 


He begins the exercise by asking the following questions and 
he should receive approximately the following answers. A 
satisfactory conversation ought to be something like the fol- 


Do you curl your tongue to the [r] position when you 
produce sh, ch, and j in column 1? 

Yes. 

Why? 

They are not followed by i. 

Do you flatten your tongue when you produce sh, ch, 
and j in column 2? 

Yes. 

Why? 

They are followed by i. 


Then drills are conducted with retroflexion and palatalization 
as the center of focus, with words such as those given in ex- 


ample 4, 
The teacher puts the following exercise on the blackboard. 
Example 5: Column 1 Column 2 
(Chinese) (Chinese) 
shai shia 
chai chia 
jai jia 
Teacher: Do you flatten your tongue when you produce sh, ch, 


Students: 
Teacher: 
Students: 
1 Teacher: 


Students: 








and j in column 1? 

No. 

But they are followed by i. 

They are not immediately followed by i. 

What do you do to your tongue when you produce sh, 
ch, and j in column 1? 

Curl it back, 
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Teacher: What do you do to your tongue when you produce sh, 
ch, and j in column 2? 

Students: Flatten it. 

Teacher: How do you know that you must flatten your tongue 
to produce sh, ch, and j in column 2? 

Students: They are immediately followed by i. 


While such exercises should enable any student to remember 
the distribution of any phonetic difference, however, the habit 
of slipping back into the patterns of one's native language is 
so great that,if in a constructed orthography such points can 
be avoided, they ought to be avoided. 

A constructed orthography in any language should empha- 
size this specific point: how practical can it be? If the pur- 
pose of the constructed orthography is to help students to re- 
cord language, then what is easiest for the students ought to 
be the criterion. Points at which students are going to make 
predictable errors ought certainly to be avoided. In Mandarin 
Chinese, if the system used in the constructed orthography 
gives too much trouble to the students due to many rules and 
regulations concerning spelling, then perhaps it would be just 
as profitable, if not more so, for them to learn the Chinese 
ideographs directly. In this way, at least, whatever the stu- 
dents suffer through is a direct instrument toward the future 
understanding of the culture of the people whose language they 
are learning to speak. For under any circumstance, con- 
structed orthography is only a stepping stone. However, no 
good language teacher who has had up-to-date practical lin- 
guistic training would approve of learning to speak Chinese and 
learning to read it at the same time. If the purpose of con- 
structed orthography in Chinese is to eliminate the problems 
involved in learning to speak and to read at the same time, it 
seems best to make the instrument of recording sounds easy 
for the students even at the sacrifice of strict phonemic rep- 
resentations, 
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SELECTIVE LISTENING 


EUGENE A, NIDA 
Summer Institute of Linguistics 


Everyone recognizes the importance of the auditory ap- 
proach to learning a foreign language; and yet this procedure 
is not as easy as it seems. The average person simply does 
not know where to begin listening. Everything floods in upon 
us in such confusion that we have no idea of exactly what we 
are hearing, and we are at a loss to be able to make any sense 
of the jumble of sounds. If we make any attempt at all to 
learn by listening, we try to pick out words, but this seems 
such a terribly slow procedure that we very often return to 
the exclusive use of the textbookapproach and give up attempt- 
ing to "educate" our ears. The result is that we generally 
gain a very imperfect command of the language, and frequently 
our mastering of grammatical details stops the day we cease 
studying grammar from the textbook. 

Another reason why we shun the auditory approach is our 
prejudice, built up largely by our own ideas about education, 
namely, that the "eye gate" is really much more effective as a 
means of learning. There is no denying the importance of 
visual symbolism, but language is essentially a motor-audi- 
tory phenomenon, and our auditory sensitiveness and assimi- 
lative capacity must be developed. Furthermore, it can be 
developed, and without too much trouble, if only we go about 
the task in the proper way. One of these techniques we may 
call "selective listening." 


General Principles of Selective Listening 





The technique of selective listening consists fundamentally 
in listening only to certain features at a time. We do not try 
to hear everything; in fact, we attempt to hear only a re- 
stricted number of things. If more filters through to our con- 
sciousness (and it certainly will), well and good; but selective 
listening means just what it implies, namely, selecting certain 
features and listening concentratedly for and to them. The 
general principles of selective listening may be enumerated 
as follows: 
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1, Selective listening should begin from the very moment 
that one first hears a language. 

2. One should listen for only one feature (or set of fea- 
tures) at a time. 

3. One should listen successively to all the features of a 
language. 

4, The order of listening to different features should be 
systematic. 

5. One should concentrate particularly on those features 
which cause the learner difficulty in understanding or 
speaking. ; 

Everyone who has had much experience in language learn- 
ing or teaching will recognize that these suggestions are not 
necessarily new or different. However, the value of selective 
listening, as a technique, consists in (1) its selectivity and 
(2) its systematic and comprehensive approach, The applica- 
tion of these general principles will be indicated as we con- 
sider in some detail the matter of systematic ordering of fea- 
tures to which one should listen. 

It is quite impossible to make rules for precisely the or- 
der in which certain features of a language should be listened 
to, for languages differ widely in their structures and to an 
extent the order of features should be determined by the needs 
of the individual learner. However, in general the order of 
features should be (1) phonetic features (sounds), (2) vocabu- 
lary, and (3) grammar, i.e., morphology and syntax. Of 
course, features 2 and 3 cannot be rigidly separated, but the 
reasons for the suggested order will be evident as we proceed. 


Phonetic Features 





Phonetic features of a language should be listened to right 
from the beginning. However, many people object, "But I can't 
understand anything!" In some ways this is an advantage, es- 
pecially with the intonation, and it is the intonation which 
should first attract one's attention. Without knowing the words, 
one can nevertheless become familiar with the principal in- 
tonational characteristics: the typical rise and fall of the 
voice, the stacatto effect of syllable sequences, types of 
pauses, rhythms of long and short vowels, and types of em- 
phatic forms, All these features are of great importance and 
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should be listened to at length. It is not without significance 
that children learn to mimic intonational patterns even before 
they can babble all of the sounds. While listening, it is help- 
ful to have a pencil and pad, on which the gross intonational 
features may be drawn in terms of the predominant contours. 
Of course, one cannot know the "meaning" of all these inton- 
ational distinctions; but even without knowing the meanings of 
the words, one can discover quite a number of the more im- 
portant intonational patterns and can often determine the prin- 
cipal situations in which they should be employed. 

After intonation one should listen for particularly striking 
consonants. It is true that vowels have greater audibility, but 
they usually appear to be less contrastive, and hence more 
difficult to isolate. Accordingly, "strange" consonants (i.e., 
strange only from the standpoint of the learner's experience) 
offer the best point of attack on the system of sounds. Heavy 
explosive consonants, clicks (if one happens to be in South 
Africa), glottalized stops, or “harsh” sibilants usually offer 
the best possibilities. However, one should not begin by try- 
ing to isolate all the aspirated stops. This is a later step, At 
first, one must be content with hearing individual consonant 
sounds, 

After isolating eight or ten easily distinguished consonants 
(this does not mean, of course, that all the allophones, i.e., 
submembers of the phonemes, have been identified), one should 
tackle the vowels. First of all, one should listen to the ex- 
tremes, e.g. i and u (if such exist in the language), since they 
are both high and extremes of fronting and backing. Later on 
one adds the lower and more central vowels. On the other 
hand, there may be some "queer" vowel that attracts one's at- 
tention first. To listen to this vowel in numerous contexts is 
quite all right, but as soon as one can identify this vowel 
sound with relative ease, then another should be taken up. As 
in the case of consonants we are not to suppose that by listen- 
ing to and identifying these vowel sounds we are automatically 
phonemicizing correctly. We are only becoming aware of cer- 
tain allophones. Nevertheless, it is amazing how much rela- 
tively accurate phonemicizing one can do (i.e., determining the 
limits of similar sounds which are contrastive in meaning), 
even without understanding the words. 
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All this procedure may seem like a considerable waste of 
time, especially before one begins to speak the language. 
Many people believe that one should begin to talk "correctly" 
(i.e., with proper grammatical forms), and then gradually the 
pronunciation will be improved as one gains greater facility. 
However, one often acquires so many bad habits in the period 
of unnatural learning that it takes a very long time to unlearn 
these incorrect pronunciations. If we can learn anything from 
the manner in which children acquire a language, we should 
note that almost without exception, children can babble with 
considerable ability (i.e., reproduce all the sounds of the lan- 
guage in their proper sequences and with correct intonation) 
before they can speak to any great extent. In other words, 
they have largely mastered the sound structure of the language 
without having mastered the lexical and syntactic patterns. 
The adult learner must not count on a complete mastery of the 
phonetic structure before learning some vocabulary and gram- 
mar (i.e., being able to talk some), but we will do much to im- 
prove our speaking if only we will learn to hear correctly. 
One of the secrets to correct speaking is correct hearing, 

After one has learned to distinguish various individual 
sounds, he should then begin to listen for types of sounds, e.g. 
aspirated consonants, voiced stops, nasalized vowels, palatal- 
ized consonants, voicing vs. voicelessness, and long vowels, 
vs. Short ones. One should learn to listen systematically to 
the sound system. This means noting the component features 
of related, but non-identical, sounds. It may be that an as- 
pirated pis easily heard, but that aspirated t or k is much 
less readily recognizable. However, by noting the puffs of air 
with the p, and trying to detect a similar feature with t and k, 
one is able to quickly improve his listening capacities, This 
does not mean, of course, that one can neglect at vs.d and a 
k vs. g series, These are just other systematic contrasts, 
namely, voiceless vs. voiced quality. Our listening should in- 
clude (1) the isolating of similar features, e.g. aspiration, 
glottalization, and palatalization, and (2) the awareness of con- 
trast, e.g. long vs. short vowels, voiced vs. voiceless conso- 
nants, and aspirated vs. nonaspirated consonants. In some in- 
stances it may be better to begin by listening for the contrasts, 

and in others one may learn to detect sounds more readily by 
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noting similarities, It really does not matter which order is 
followed, provided one does both. In general, one mixes the 
two, and to good advantage. 

One may legitimately ask the question, "But how much 
time should be given to the process of listening to sounds be- 
fore trying to master some of the vocabulary and grammatical 
structure?" No hard and fast rule can be given, but if one is 
learning a foreign language in a field situation there will be 
many hours when one is exposed to hearing the language be- 
fore one has any chance of knowing enough to be able to under- 
stand anything of what is going on. One should not waste this 
valuable time, but rather, concentrate on the phonetic features 
of the language. If one's circumstances do not provide many 
opportunities for listening to the language, the use of the radio 
or recordings in the language can help. For the person who 
is learning a language in the unnatural situation of the class- 
room or through a tutor (while still living in an English- 
speaking community), one should spend at least fifteen to 
twenty hours concentrating on hearing the sounds of a language 
through recordings before undertaking to begin speaking. 
Repetition of the same material is quite satisfactory, pro- 
vided there is sufficient variety so as toillustrate enough con- 
trasts. 

Selective listening to the sounds of a language should not 
end when one begins to understand some of the vocabulary and 
grammar, Certain niceties of pronunciation often elude one 
for a long time, and only by careful and concentrated listening 
to and for such distinctions can one satisfactorily reproduce 
them, Even after having learned to understand a high per- 
centage of the language in its spoken form, one may find it 
very important to try to blot out the "meaning" of what is said 
in order to concentrate on some intricate phonetic details. 
The speaker of a foreign language practically never outgrows 
the need of attention to phonetic features. 


Vocabulary 

Vocabulary which is listened to always comes in some 
structural context. However, in the initial stages, vocabulary 
may be identified (i.e., isolated from the continuum of sound) 
without too much attention to the structure. By vocabulary we 
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do not necessarily mean separate words. The identifiable 
units may be anything from morphemes to complete utter- 
ances. However, generally they are words (as understood in 
the popular sense), for they are units which are meaningful 
when uttered in isolation and which recur frequently and for 
the most part have the same order of constituent parts, The 
relative flexibility of phrase patterns and their generally 
greater length mean that they are usually acquired after indi- 
vidual words, 

Some people have assumed that the only way to listen for 
vocabulary is to memorize lists of words and then to listen 
for such words in context, Of course, this can be helpful, but 
it is not the only way and in fact is not the most effective way 
of selective listening for vocabulary. One can begin to listen 
by trying to catch a frequently recurring sequence of sounds, 
Sometimes the very situation will give one the clue to the 
meaning. For instance, the equivalents to such phrases as 
"Good bye!" "Hello!" "What is this?" and "How are you?” 
can often be learned from natural context. If one does do this, 
the form of the expression will be readily retained in the 
memory and its recall will be relatively easy, since it was 
learned in context. One may wish to write the phrase down in 
some rough phonetic script, but such writing is quite second- 
ary to the more important matter of learning from spoken 
context, 

Even apart from the more obvious words and phrases of 
greeting, one can learn many words by isolating them from 
context, However, if it is impossible to discover their mean- 
ings from the practical context, they may be written down and 
then later one may ask for their meanings (or look them up in 
a dictionary). By the process of having isolated these words 
in context, one has inevitably stimulated his own curiosity and 
interest; and once the meaning is discovered, there is prac- 
tically no trouble in remembering. 

Identifying in spoken context those words and phrases 
which have already been learned is of utmost importance for 
two reasons: (1) we learn the acoustic form of the word or 
phrase (there is relatively little connection between recogniz- 
ing the visual written symbol and identifying the acoustic im- 
pression, even in so-called phonetically written languages; 
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that is to say, we have to learn to "hear a language") and (2) 
we fix the acoustic impression in our memories by process of 
repetition. 

It is not easy to ascertain the exact value of recordings in 
the process of language learning, but experience has shown 
that for a quick and thorough mastering of vocabulary the rep- 
etition of identical wording in the same phonetic form (as pro- 
vided only by recordings) has great value. In listening to a 
foreign language we all have the experience of thinking that 
the language is spoken abnormally fast. We may be able to 
identify a single word or phrase, but by the time we have men- 
tally "catalogued" it the speaker has gone on to something 
else and we have the impression of having blanked out. How- 
ever, if we are able to listen to exactly the same data again, 
we quickly identify those words and phrases which have been 
isolated in the previous hearing, and we are able toadd further 
expressions. By listening over and over to the same record- 
ing, we are able to build our vocabulary quickly, and much of 
this can be done with a minimum of dictionary usage, for we 
learn the meanings of words from association in the context, 
even though it may be only partially understood. 

During the process of listening to recordings one can re- 
fer to the written text, but this should never be done at first. 
One should attempt to identify as much as possible without re- 
course to the printed text. After listening several times, one 
may read and listen at the same time and again return to the 
purely spoken form. 

In some situations it is quite impossible to have record- 
ings (either purchased ones, following some course of study, 
or ones which can be obtained from an informant), but in such 
instances one can usually get an informant (1) to read the 
same material over and over or (2) to retell stories which 
have a more or less fixed form. In the initial process of lan- 
guage study recordings are in many ways preferable to the 
ordinary conversation or discourse, since repetition is funda- 
mental to identification and learning and since one can build on 
partially understood data, rather than having to pick forms 
from utterly diverse and unfamiliar contexts. However, after 
a few weeks or months (depending upon speed of learning and 
availability of proper material to listen to) the importance of 
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recorded data for vocabulary acquisition diminishes rapidly. 
However, they are still very helpful in listening to linguistic 
structure, i.e., the grammar of the language. 

One of the most important features of selective listening 
as a technique of mastering vocabulary is that words are 
learned in context. In the traditional textbook too much of the 
vocabulary is acquired from lists, but in listening to a con- 
tinuum of speech in order to identify words and phrases one is 
inevitably concerned with what precedes and what follows. By 
listening to repetitions of the same data the vocabulary in- 
creases, but it is in context. 


Grammar 


Almost everyone recognizes the value of listening as an 
aid to mastering sounds and vocabulary, but few persons have 
considered listening as a means of mastering the grammar of 
a language. Too often we depend entirely upon textbooks for 
grammatical explanations. Such books are helpful, but even 
the best grammar is quite incomplete and no speaker of a lan- 
guage can afford to depend on the incomplete comments of the 
average grammar. Only by becoming acoustically aware of 
linguistic structure can one count on obtaining an adequate 
grasp of the language. One often hears a speaker say, "I don't 
know just what is wrong, but that simply doesn't sound right.” 
Such an impression, or "feeling" for the language, is built up 
over many years of listening. This process can, however, be 
greatly speeded up by concentrating on certain phases of the 
linguistic structure, and in this way one may acquire facility 
in the correct handling of the structural details. 

The order which one should employ in listening to the 
grammatical features of the language depends very largely 
upon the structure of the language in question. However, in 
order to grasp the larger patterns of the language one should 
begin by listening for the order of words. This can be done 
best by identifying various important recurring structures (or 
frames), e.g. subject-object-verb, adjective-noun, verb-ad- 
verb, and adverb-adjective. The order of clauses (e.g. de- 
pendent and independent) is also important. One should also 
become aware of special patterns which may exist for nega- 
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tions, questions, declarations, or commands (these being in 
general the four most common modes), 

Despite the advantages of concentrating on the broader 
(i.e., more inclusive) patterns of the language, we often get 
involved in the more minor details of government, cross- 
reference, and grammatical agreement, involving such cate- 
gories as gender, case, person, number, and mode. Because 
of the multitude of details we become lost, especially in lan- 
guages with so-called "heavy morphologies." The best solu- 
tion to these problems is to listen selectively to each type of 
grammatical feature. For example, in a language like Spanish 
we could listen for several days with our attention directed 
primarily to gender. This would include identifying the gender 
of each and every word which we hear. Listening for a few 
days will not teach us all we need to know about gender, but it 
will develop in our listening an awareness to gender which we 
did not have before. Furthermore, we will more or less un- 
consciously continue to listen for gender, even when we are no 
longer concentrating on it. Having constructed a pattern for 
identifying gender, our minds keep on classifying grammatical 
data in this way. After gender we may wish to consider num- 
ber, which in Spanish is much simpler, but if we concentrate 
on number in nouns, attributives, pronouns, and verbs, we will 
soon become so aware of the patterns that we will find our- 
selves almost automatically employing the proper forms in 
our speech. Using Spanish as a further illustrative example, 
we can take up such features as the subjunctive mode, various 
tenses, irregular verbs, and reflexive verbs. The order will 
depend largely upon one's recognition of the need for such at- 
tention. Where, as in Spanish, the choice of certain forms is 
determined by other forms, one can develop an awareness of 
such relationships by trying to anticipate the speaker's use. 
For example, wherever para que "in order that" occurs in 
Spanish the verb must be in the subjunctive form, Every time 
para que or a similar conjunction occurs one can say to him- 
self, "Well, now there will be a subjunctive," and then one can 
listen for it. Furthermore, if the para que occurs after a past 
tense, the past subjunctive will be used and if after a present 
or future tense, a present subjunctive. By predicting to one- 
self the form which the speaker is to use, one will establish 
the grammatical pattern firmly in mind. 
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With the Spanish conjunction aunque "although" one may or 
may not use the subjunctive, depending upon the context. 
Again, by deciding in advance what the speaker is likely to 
use, one may develop an awareness of grammatical facts 
which no amount of memorizing of rules will ever equal. 

Listening for grammatical data could be illustrated at 
length, but this is not necessary. What are important are the 
techniques of (1) identifying a grammatical pattern (whether 
broad or very limited in scope) and (2) trying to anticipate 
what forms the speaker is obliged to use, in accordance with 
the pattern which has been identified. This feature of antici- 
pation parallels our own experience in speaking and is very 
valuable. 

As supplementary to selective listening one may profitably 
use "selective reading." That is to say, during the process of 
reading one may concentrate on certain features and thus 
build up an experience and an awareness of these, 

In general, one of our greatest problems in language learn- 
ing is the abundance of strange data whichis thrust at us more 
rapidly than we can assimilate it. We get nowhere if we at- 
tempt to take it all in at once. We must concentrate on certain 
features at a time, and in order to do this systematically and 
efficiently, we should employ selective listening. 























SOME SOCIAL DIFFERENCES IN PRONUNCIATION?* 


RAVEN I. McDAVID, JR. 
Linguistic Atlas of the United States and Canada 
Western Reserve University 


When we compare varieties of American English, we gen- 
erally assume that differences in grammar reflect social dif- 
ferences, and that differences in vocabulary or pronunciation 
reflect regional differences. Yet we must often modify this 
useful practical rule. The word bastard occurs everywhere, 
but everywhere it seems to be a cruder term than illegitimate 
child, In all regions where jacket and vest are synonymous, 
jacket is apparently more rustic and old-fashioned. Con- 
versely, Atwood's monograph? shows that the differences in 
status between the preterites dove and dived, woke up and 
waked up, sweat and sweated, are more regional than social. 
Moreover, though /klrm, klam, klom, klaem, klam, klum/ all 
have less prestige as preterites than climbed, at least three of 
these forms occur in definite regional patterns: /klrm/ in the 
North and South, /klom/ in the Midland, /klom/ in eastern 
Virginia.» Even /ét/ as the preterite of eat-- a social shib- 
boleth to many speakers -- turns out to be the socially elegant 














This paper was originally presented at the meeting of the Michigan 
Linguistic Society, December 8, 1951. Most of the information on which it 
is based comes from the Atlantic seaboard records of the Linguistic Atlas 
of the United States and from the records of the Linguistic Atlas of the 
North Central States. Occasional examples come from the records of the 
Linguistic Atlas of the Upper Midwest, the Linguistic Atlas of the Rocky 
Mountain States, and from other research in American English. Pro- 
fessors Hans Kurath and A. H. Marckwardt of Michigan, H. B. Allen of 
Minnesota, and Marjorie Kimmerle of Colorado have made it possible to 
use these records, 

The American Council of Learned Societies provided a scholarship for 
1951-52 to make it possible for me to investigate the relationship be- 
tween dialect differences and social differences. Many of the details in 
this paper will be expanded in The Pronunciation of the Eastern United 
States by Hans Kurath and Raven I. McDavid, Jr. 
2E. B, Atwood, The Verb Forms of the Eastern United States (Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press, 1952), 
$’The regional designations are those found in H, Kurath, A Word Geog- 
raphy of the Eastern United States (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press, 1949), and in articles by Kurath, E. B. Atwood, Raven McDavid, 
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form in Charleston, South Carolina, where the use of /Et/ (and 
of ain't in informal speech) sets off those who belong to the 





best Charlestonian society from those who would like to be- 
long but don't. 

We should therefore not be surprised if some pronuncia- 
tions carry connotations of social prestige or lack of it. We 
can discuss a few of these pronunciations by examining the 
evidence collected for the Linguistic Atlas of the United States 
and Canada. This evidence has been collected in the field by 
trained investigators using a finely graded phonetic alphabet 
and a questionnaire of selected items dealing with everyday 
experience. The persons interviewed are strongly rooted 
natives of their communities, typical of various age or social 
groups. Usually there is one person, as unsophisticated as 
possible, from the oldest generation, and another either 
younger or more sophisticated or both. Besides, there are 
enough cultured informants to indicate the local or regional 
standards. For the Atlantic seaboard states alone, the field 
workers for the Atlas interviewed over 150 cultured inform- 
ants--a greater number of cultured informants than even the 
largest standard dictionary has utilized for the entire United 
States. 

Besides the relative status of informants in their own 
communities (indicated by the field worker after he has com- 
pleted the interviews), one must evaluate communities, or 
groups of communities, against the whole body of American 
English. Previous work in linguistic geography, especially 
Kurath's Word Geography of the Eastern United States, en- 








and A, L. Davis. Linguistically the North includes New England, the Hud- 
son Valley (including New York City) and derivative settlements in up- 
state New York, Pennsylvania, and further west. The Inland North is the 
northern area exclusive of the Hudson Valley and eastern New England. 
The Midland includes most of New Jersey and Pennsylvania. with deriva- 
tive settlements to the west and south. The North Midland includes most 
of New Jersey and Pennsylvania, plus northern West Virginia. The South 
Midland includes the Shenandoah Valley, southern West Virginia, south- 
west Virginia, and the mountain and upper Piedmont areas of the Caro- 
linas and Georgia. The South includes the older plantation areas of eastern 
Virginia and the coastal plain and lower Piedmont of the Carolinas and 
Georgia. The boundaries between these sections are much less sharp 
west of the Appalachians than along the Atlantic Seaboard. 
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ables us to judge pronunciations by the type of dialect areas in 
which they occur. 

Focal areas are those areas whose economic, social, or 
cultural prestige has led to the spread of their linguistic 
forms into other areas, Examples are eastern New England 
(Boston), eastern Pennsylvania (Philadelphia), the Hudson 
Valley (New York City), the Virginia Piedmont (Richmond), 
and the South Carolina Low-Country (Charleston). Pronuncia- 
tions characteristic of focal areas are likely to have prestige, 
especially when used by the younger and more sophisticated 
speakers. 

Relic areas, on the other hand, are those whose geograph- 
ical or cultural isolation, and relative lack of prestige, has 
caused the retention of older forms or prevented the spread of 
forms characteristic of these areas, Examples are north- 
eastern New England, the eastern shore of Chesapeake Bay, 
and eastern North Carolina. Pronunciations characteristic of 
relic areas are likely to lack prestige, especially if they are 
chiefly used by the older and less sophisticated speakers. 

A third problem we must consider is the attitude of 
speakers towards particular pronunciations--whether we call 
them "secondary responses" with Bloomfield or "metalinguis- 
tic details" with Trager. Here, incidental comments of the in- 
formants are of great value. For instance, the American vase 
/ves/ is a /vaz/ in Southern British Received Pronunciation. 
We might expect /vaz/ to have prestige in the United States, 
especially in those areas of New England and the Old South 
where British customs are admired and British speech forms 
are often adopted into local cultured speech. However, not 
only is /vaz/ rare as a spontaneous pronunciation, but the 
frequent comments of informants that "if it costs over $2.98 
it's a /vaz/" suggest that many people who say /vaz/ are 
judged as parvenus whohave acquired the pronunciation during 
a recent exposure to culture and who wish to use it to impress 
their neighbors, Judgments that pronunciations are charac- 
teristic of less privileged social groups--Negroes, unsuccess- 
ful farmers, recent immigrants--indicate for such pronunci- 
ations a lack of prestige in the community, regardless of their 
status elsewhere or their occurrence in the informant's un- 
guarded conversation, 

Finally, some informants may deliberately stick to pro- 
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nunciations they know are considered old-fashioned, unpriv- 
ileged, or simply peculiar. New Yorkers generally consider 
it substandard to pronounce a curl of hair anda coil of rope 
the same way, yet I know at least one prosperous and well- 
educated New Yorker of colonial stock who does not distin- 
guish such pairs. The most sophisticated informant inter- 
viewed in Charleston proclaimed that she personally said 
/ta'maetaz/, though she knew other people said /te'metez/ or 
/ta'matez/ -- "because Grandmother H--- always said 
/ta'maetaz/, and what Grandmother H--- said is good enough 
for me." One cultured informant near Galt, Ontario con- 
sistently says /bul, pul/ for bull, pull, instead of /bul, pul/ 
because these pronunciations have come down in his Scotch- 
Canadian family. Such examples of "rugged individualism," 
family pride, or personal stubbornness do not give us patterns 
of prestige, but they warn us to go slow in condemning what 
we do not say ourselves. 

As Kurath has often pointed out, there are three types of 
differences in pronunciation: 

(1) Differences in the pronunciation of the individual pho- 

nemes, 
(2) Differences in the occurrence of the individual pho- 
nemes, 
(3) Differences in the system of phonemes.‘ 





*The particular type of analysis one favors will often determine the cate- 
gory to which he assigns these differences. The analysis here used is 
basically that of The Pronunciation of the Eastern United States as adapted 
to the system of transcription generally used in Language Learning. 
Phonetic symbols are enclosed in brackets; phonemic symbols in slanting 
lines. Phonemic equivalents are as follows: 


Vowels: 
/i/ as in beet 
/1/ as in bit 
/e/ as in bait 
/é/ as in bet 
/2e/ as in bat 
/a/ as in hot, father 
/2/ as in bought 
/o/ as in boat 
/$/_ the New England "short o” as in coat, road, home 
/u/ as in put 
/u/ as in boot 
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Differences in the pronunciation of the individual phonemes 
are hardest to detect and evaluate. Some of these pronuncia- 
tions are fairly striking, and do denote social status: 

1, The ingliding diphthongal pronunciation of date and 
boat, as [de®t] and [bo®t] is generally confined to the Charles- 
ton area, 

2. The fronted [au] in two, boot is very common inthe 
Midland and the South. 

3. The monophthongal or near monophthongal variety of 

/ai/ occurring finally and before voiced consonants in high, 
hide. This type of pronunciation is chiefly found in Southern 
and South Midland dialects. Though sometimes ridiculed by 
speakers from other regions, it is rarely considered an un- 
privileged form in the areas where it occurs--and then only if 
the speaker does not differentiate high from hah, blind from 
blond, hide from hod or hard. 
4. The fronted | beginning of /au/ ([aeu, €v]) in such words 
as cow is found in northern New England and the New England 
settlement area, and in the South and South Midland. In the 
North they are generally considered old-fashioned or rustic, 
and are disappearing. They are very common in the Richmond 
area and seem to be spreading nearly everywhere in the South 
except in South Carolina. 

5. The centralized beginning of /ai, au/ (1 , au]) in rite, 
ride, lout, loud. Sometimes this occurs only when the diph- 
thong ‘is followed by a voiceless consonant, sometimes in all 
positions. In the inland North the centralized beginning may 
occur regardless of the consonant following the diphthong, but 











Diphthongs: 

/ai/ as in write 

/au/ as in rout 

/oi/ as in oil 

/2ei/ as in the common Southern and South Midland bag, half 

/2u/ as inthe common Southern and South Midland law, hog. This 
diphthong also occurs in New Hampshire. 

/iu/ as in the common New England beautiful, music. This diph- 
thong also occurs along the south Atlantic coast. 

/'/ primary stress 

/:/ secondary stress 
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in this region the centralized beginning is often considered 
somewhat old-fashioned and rustic, though it is used by many 
cultured informants. The centralized beginning when the 
diphthong is followed by a voiceless consonant, but not other- 
wise, is characteristic of the speech of three well-defined 
areas: Canada (especially Ontario), the Virginia Piedmont, 
and the Atlantic Tidewater area from Georgetown, South Caro- 
lina, to St. Augustine, Florida. In view of the social prestige 
of the Richmond and Charleston areas, the pronunciations of 
light and lout as [lort, lavt] probably have privileged status. 

6. An ingliding vowel with a rather high beginning some- 
times occurs for /ae/ in such words as calf, bad [ae»9, ¢9] or 
for /2/ in Jaw [9*®, ov], These pronunciations are most 
common in such cities as New York, Philadelphia, and Balti- 
more, They are especially common in families with a central 
or eastern European background, and the more extreme vari- 
eties are often considered substandard. 

There are relatively few differences in the system of pho- 
nemes that all students would agree upon. 

1, For some speakers the "New England short 0," /6/, 
occurs alongside /o/ in such words as coat, road, home, whole. 
It probably is found everywhere in the New England settlement 
area since it has been recorded as far west as Montana. On 
the other hand, even in New England it is losing ground, since 
it is found chiefly in smaller and relatively isolated communi- 
ties and in the speech of the older and less sophisticated in- 
formants. 

2. A falling diphthong /iu/ occurs alongside /yu/ (or /u/) 
in such words as puke, beautiful, music, tube, due, new, suit, 
sumach, grew, blew. It is found chiefly in in the Ne New y England 
settlement area, a, but also occurs along Chesapeake Bay and 
the Carolina and Georgia coast. It is slightly old-fashioned, 
especially in the North (it occurs most frequently in puke, 
which does not have a "schoolroom pronunciation"); yet it 
still occurs in cultured speech. 




















5These differences in the pronunciation of the individual phonemes are 
sometimes analyzed as phonemic or systematic differences. See George 
L, Trager and Henry Lee Smith, Jr., An Outline of English Structure 
(Norman, Oklahoma: Battenburg Press, 1951). 
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3. In the Pittsburgh area the vowel /a/ occurs only before 
/-r/, with both cot and caught, collar and caller having /2/. 
This feature also seems to occur frequently in western Canada 
and in the Minneapolis area. If anything, it seems to be 
spreading among younger and better educated speakers. 

Differences in the occurrence of individual phonemes are 
most common and easiest to evaluate, They may be grouped 
according to several social types, though we must remember 
that these groupings are only tentative ones. 

1. Some differences are purely regional: 

In such words as whip, wharf, and whoa, some speakers 
have /hw-/, others /w-/.® 

For humor, the pronunciation /hyumer/ occurs sporadic- 
ally and chiefly in the Northern area, though elsewhere there 
are indications it is being sponsored by the schools as a spell- 
ing pronunciation. /yumar/ is far more common, at all levels 
of usage. For other words of this group, however, (though the 
evidence is less adequate) the forms with /yu-/ seem to be 
less widespread and somewhat lacking in prestige. 

For without, the middle consonant may be either /@/ or 
/3/ at any social level. In the North and eastern North Caro- 
lina /3/ is overwhelmingly predominant; in Canada, the Mid- 
land area, eastern Virginia, South Carolina, and Georgia /0/ 
is very frequent. 

Ewe is /yo/ in most of the country where people have 
knowledge of sheep. Since this pronunciation is never heard 
from those who have not lived where sheep were raised, it 
may be considered an. occupational pronunciation among sheep 
herders. 

Bleat, the cry of a calf, is prevailingly /blaet/ in the North 
and /blet/ in the South, being replaced by bawl in the Midland; 
/blit/ is almost exclusively a city pronunciation. 

Because is frequently pronounced /bI'kaz/ in the North 
and in South Carolina, but rarely in other regions. Where this 
pronunciation occurs it is used by speakers of all degrees of 
sophistication. 

The unstressed vowel of without is always /1/ in the North 
and the South, but usually /o/ in the Midland. 


®Raven I, McDavid, Jr. and Virginia Glenn McDavid, "h before semi- 
vowels in Eastern United States." Lang. Vol. 28, 1952, pp. 41-62. 
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Beside the usual /tu-/, Massachusetts is often /ju-/ in 
New England, but /tyu-/ or /tu-/ in the South and south Mid- 
land, 

Instead of /wont/ (or the common Southern /wount/) want 
is very often /want/ in Massachusetts and Vermont, /want/ in 
New Jersey and Western Pennsylvania, Both of these pro- 
nunciations occur sporadically in western areas settled ulti- 
mately from New England. 

Words such as orange, Florida, borrow, and tomorrow 
may have either /a/ or /o/ before /-r-/. In the Atlantic sea- 
board states /o/ is most likely to occur in these words in 
northern New England, western Pennsylvania, and the Charles- 
ton area, For such words as Florida and oranges, /2/ is 
practically universal in the North Central States and west- 
ward, but in these same areas /a/ or /o/ may occur in bor- 
row and tomorrow. 

For bulge, bulk, and budget, both /u/ and /a/ occur: /a/ 
in the North and North Midland, /v/ in the South Midland, east- 
ern Virginia, and the Piedmont of the Carolinas and Georgia, 
/a/ again along the southern coast south of Chesapeake Bay. 

For won't, /wont/ occurs everywhere, In addition there 
are four forms with regional distribution: (1) /want/ in the 
North, outside of the Hudson Valley; (2) /wont/ in North Caro- 
lina; (3) /wunt, wunt/ in Canada, New York City, the Hudson 
Valley, Chesapeake Bay, eastern North Carolina, and the 
Charleston area. All of these forms occur in cultured speech. 

For many of the words derived from Middle English /o:/ - 
and some borrowings that have fallen into the pattern - both 
/u/ and /u/ occur, without social distinction but with sharply 
differing regional patterns. This is true of coop, cooper, hoop, 











and probably others. For instance, I - a native of upper South 
Carolina - normally have /u/ in root, cooter, food, roof, 
spooks, and goober, /u/ in coop, cooper, hoop, and either /u/ 








or /v/ in room, broom, hoof, 

For such words as tube, dew, new, we find /iu/ in the 
North and occasionally along the southern coast, although it is 
somewhat old-fashioned in both areas. In the South and South 
Midland, /yu/ is predominant, It occurs as a prestige form in 


some communities in the North and North Midland. In north- 
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eastern New England, the Hudson Valley, and the North Mid- 
land, /u/ is almost universal and is spreading in other parts 
of the North. 

Such pairs as horse and hoarse, morning and mourning, 
border and boarder are usually distinguished in the North, the 
South, and the South Midland, but not in the North Midland. In 
many parts of the Inland North and in Canada the distinction is 
disappearing. 

2. A few pronunciations seem to lack prestige everywhere. 
Italian as /,ai 'taelyan/ is generally looked down upon; /dif/ 
(instead of /def/) for deaf and /'waundid/ (instead of 
/‘wundid/) for wounded are generally considered old-fashioned. 

3, Other pronunciations lack prestige, but occur in limited 
regions, 

Along Chesapeake Bay, fog and hog occasionally have /o/. 

Rinse is rarely /rin¢é, rené/ in the North, but these pro- 
nunciations are common inthe Midland and the South. They 
are slightly old-fashioned, but not uncommon in cultured 
speech. The hyper-form /rinz/ is less common, limited to 
the same areas, and chiefly found in the speech of the half ed- 
ucated. 

Coop occurs with /-b/ on Delaware Bay and along the 
southern coast south of Chesapeake Bay. This pronunciation 
is not common in cities, is slightly old-fashioned, but is used 
by many cultured speakers, 

In parts of the South Midland and the South (but not in the 
Virginia Piedmont) took, roof, and hoof frequently have /a/ in 
uneducated speech, 

In much of the South and South Midland, the less educated 
speakers have /a/ in put, to rime with cut. 

For loam and gums, the pronunciations with /u,v/ are 
confined to the New England settlement area, with /v/ more 
common in Maine and New Hampshire than elsewhere. Al- 
though generally lacking in prestige, /gumz/ and /lum/ some- 
times occur in cultured speech in Maine and New Hampshire. 
In other areas cultured speakers occasionally say /gumz/ and 
/lum/. 

Two pronunciations of can't - /kent/ and /kaetnt/ - occur 
chiefly in parts of the South and South Midland, Although both 
pronunciations seem to have spread from the Virginia Pied- 
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mont, /kent/ seems to be the older and /kaetnt/ the more re- 
cent form. Consequently, although both forms occur in the 
speech of all types of informants, /kent/ is often considered 
just a little more old-fashioned. 

4, Several pronunciations may lack prestige in one region 
but be acceptable in another: 

In the South and South Midland the pronunciation of creek 
as /krtk/ is usually considered very quaint and lacking in 
prestige, since it is largely confined to the uneducated Negroes 
of the Carolina and Georgia coast. Even in the South, however, 
/krtk/ may occur in the speech of cultured Charlestonians. 
In the North both /krik/ and /kr1k/ occur, with some pressure 
from the public schools to enforce /krik/ as a spelling pro- 
nunciation. However, /krtk/ is very common in northern cul- 
tured speech. In the North Midland, especially in Pennsyl- 
vania, /krtk/ is practically universal. 

In the Atlantic seaboard states, farm and form are rarely 
homonymous, and where this homonymy occurs, as occasion- 
ally in South Carolina and Georgia, it is only in uneducated 
speech, and consequently frowned upon. In parts of Louisiana 
and Texas, however, this homonymy is normal among all 
classes of speakers. 

Soot is most frequently pronounced as /sat/, except in 
Pennsylvania, In many parts of the country /sat/ is looked 
upon as old-fashioned, rustic, or uneducated. In the South, 
however, it is the pronunciation used by a majority of cultured 
speakers. 

Many scholars, even C, C, Fries,’ have labeled the pro- 
nunciation of catch with /é/ as lacking in prestige. However, 
/keé/ is overwhelmingly the normal pronunciation, for the 
nation as a whole and for all regions except southern New 
England, the Hudson Valley, Pennsylvania, and the city of 
Charleston, where /kaet/ is the majority usage. In the areas 
where /kaeé/ is the usual pronunciation, it is naturally pre- 
ferred by educated speakers. In Virginia, and to some extent 
in North Carolina, /kae€/ is a prestige pronunciation, used by 
a majority of the cultured informants but by few others. In 














™Charles C, Fries, American English Grammar (New York and London: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1940), p. 10. 
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other parts of the country, however, a majority of the cultured 
informants say /ket/. 

5. For some words, one pronunciation may have prestige 
in one region and another pronunciation have prestige some- 
where else. 

For raspberries, the "broad a" pronunciation with /a/ 
seems to have some prestige in eastern New England, and to a 
lesser extent in New York City and eastern Virginia. In other 
parts of the country, however, - particularly in the Inland 
North - the pronunciation with /ae/ is socially preferred, and 
the /a/ pronunciation considered old-fashioned or rustic. 

For such words, as hog and fog, pronunciations with 
/a,o,0u/ have been recorded from speakers on all social 
levels. The /a/ pronunciations seem to have social prestige 
in Boston, New York City, Philadelphia, Charleston, Richmond 
(but not in smaller communities in the Virginia Piedmont), 
western North Carolina, northwestern South Carolina, and 
northern Georgia. In other southern communities the cul- 
tured informants have /9,0u/. It is probable that /au/ is an 
older prestige pronunciation that has spread from the Virginia 
Piedmont, with /a/ replacing it in cultured Richmond speech 
and in the cultured speech of other metropolitan centers. 

Almost everyone knows that the two pronunciations of 
greasy sharply divide the eastern United States, with /-s-/ 
more common in the North and North Midland but /-z-/ usual 
in the South and South Midland. In some areas where both 
pronunciations occur, they are associated with different social 
levels or social contexts. Trager has frequently pointed out 
that among his boyhood playmates in Newark the /-z-/ pro- 
nunciation was confined to such derogatory phrases asa 
greasy grind. In South Carolina and Georgia the /-s-/ pro- 
nunciation is regular among the Gullah Negroes but almost 
never occurs in the speech of whites. 

6. Occasionally a pronunciation may have social prestige 
in one area but elsewhere be only one of several acceptable 
pronunciations, For instance, office with /a/ has social pres- 
tige in eastern Pennsylvania and eastern Virginia; in other 
areas /a/ or /9/ or /ov/ may occur without any implication of 
social distinction. 
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7. Some pronunciations have prestige in the limited areas 
in which they occur. 

The pronunciation of can't with /a/ is the socially pre- 
ferred form in eastern New England, and to a lesser extent in 
New York City, Philadelphia, and eastern Virginia. Elsewhere 
it is extremely rare. 

The pronunciation of soot as /sut/ is largely confined to 
the northern areas. Wherever it occurs, it is likely to be 
found in the speech of the moderately or better educated, 

The lack of constriction _of post-vocalic /-r/ (the so- 
called "loss of /r/") in burn, barn, beard occurs mostly in 
eastern New England, New York City, and the South Atlantic 
States. In the areas where it occurs, it is most likely to ap- 
pear in the speech of the younger and better educated inform- 
ants. In some communities in the South Atlantic States the 
rustic and uneducated white speakers preserve the constriction 
of /-r/, while Negroes and the more sophisticated whites lack 
constriction. In such communities visitors from the Inland 
North or the North Central States, where the constriction of 
/-r/ occurs in the speech of all classes, are likely to be ata 
social disadvantage. Conversely, in some Inland Northern 
communities, the only residents who lack constriction of /-r/ 
are the Negroes who have come from the South in the last gen- 
eration. In these communities, Southern students have had 
difficulty securing rooms. In telephone conversations, land- 
ladies may identify the lack of constriction of /-r/ as a Negro 
characteristic and announce that no rooms are available. 

8. A few pronunciations are always somewhat prestigious 
since they occur most frequently in cities and in the speech of 
the younger and better educated informants. However, if the 
group of informants using such a pronunciation is very small, 
the prestige of the pronunciation may be lost since the pro- 
nunciation will be interpreted as a mark of conscious snobbery. 

The pronunciation of soot as /svt/ always has social pres- 
tige, not only in Pennsylvania where /sut/ is the usual pro- 
nunciation but in the North where /sut/ is a common pronun- 
ciation among educated speakers and in the South where /set/ 
is the usual pronunciation among speakers of all classes. 

The pronunciations of vase as /vez/, (less frequently 
/vaz/) and of nephew as /'névya,-yu/ (much less commonly 
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/'nevi/) are largely confined to cultured informants - chiefly 
in Southern Ontario, Boston, New York City, Philadelphia, 
Richmond and Charleston, where British speech forms are 
likely to have prestige. Inland informants who say /vez/ or 
/'nevye/ usually have strong family or cultural ties to one of 
those centers. 

The pronunciation of sumach with /su-/ instead of the 
more common /Su-/ is also largely confined to the larger 
coastal cities and to arelatively few inland cultured informants. 

Such words as suit, blew, threw are normally pronounced 
with /u/. Although “the pronunciations with /yu/ have social 
prestige in England they are extremely rare in this country, 
occurring almost exclusively in the North. Most Americans 
consider them unnatural and affected. 

9. Sometimes the pronunciation of a word may involve a 
number of intricately related cultural, historical, and political 
facts. One of the most complex of these is Negro, where the 
pronunciations involve not only the status and the attitudes of 
those who use them, but the reactions of those the pronunci- 
ations designate. The historical pronunciation /'nigar/ is by 
far the most common, and in many communities it is the nor- 
mal pronunciation used by speakers of both races. However, 
since it is used by many people as a term of contempt, it is 
actively resented by Negro spokesmen - regardless of the in- 
tent behind it. The spelling pronunciation /'nigro/ is com- 
paratively new, but it has been actively sponsored as a polite 
pronunciation and is so used by most cultured speakers of the 
North and North Midland. However, /'nigro/ is very rare 
south of the Mason-Dixon line, partly because it is recognized 
as a Northern pronunciation of a word about which most 
Southerners have strong prejudices, partly because it violates 
the normal Southern tendency to have /a9/ in unstressed syl- 
lables. The pronunciation /'ntgro/ is also a common polite 
form in the North and North Midland, but relatively uncommon 
in the South. The normal polite form in the South (and occa- 
sionally in other sections) is /'‘nigra/. Most cultured inform- 
ants in the South do not use /'niger/, which they feel is both 
derogatory to the Negro and characteristic of poor white 
speech, The difference in status and implication of /'nigra/ 
and /'nigar/ is very sharply maintained in the South, though 
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frequently outsiders do not understand the distinction and 
wonder why the Southerner does not say /'nigro/, which to the 
Southerner seems unnatural. 

Even such a limited approach to the problem of social dif- 
ferences in pronunciation indicates that it is very complex and 
that the person who attempts to label the status of a pronunci- 
ation must have information about such social forces as trad- 
ing areas, educational practices, and community structure. 
Nor will it be a simple matter for teachersto apply the knowl- 
edge gained from studies suchas this. Yet one may suggest 
certain procedures. 

Those who teach English in the public schools should be 
fully aware of the socially preferred pronunciations in the 
communities in which they are teaching. They should not waste 
time and energy attempting to force exotic pronunciations up- 
on their students, regardless of how desirable or elegant such 
pronunciations seem, They should also be aware that other 
types of pronunciation may be acceptable in other communi- 
ties. Such awareness will not only make it easier for teachers 
to deal with the student who has moved to the community from 
another region, it will also make it easier for them to teach in 
communities outside their own dialect area. 

Teachers of English to foreign students must also recog- 
nize this problem. In universities with a cosmopolitan student 
body, the instructors and drillmasters may speak any one of 
several varieties of American English. Even if it is possible 
to choose instructors and drillmasters from one dialect area, 
or require them to use something like a uniform dialect in 
their classes, as soon as the foreign student goes into his 
regular classes he will hear other types of pronunciation from 
the professors and his fellow students. The problem would be 
less difficult at smaller colleges where the faculty and the 
student body are predominantly from one region. Even here, 
however, the students will occasionally encounter other varie- 

ties of English. The longer they are in the United States and 
the broader their contacts - by travel, movies, radio, or tele- 
vision - the more frequently they will hear other pronuncia- 
tions than those they have learned. How much attention the 
teacher should pay to variant pronunciations is a matter of 
practical pedagogy, depending on circumstances - it is much 
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more important for the student to master one American pro- 
nunciation of can't than to learn a little about several pronun- 
ciations - but certainly the advanced students should know that 
speakers may differ markedly in the details of their pronunci- 
ation, and yet all speak socially acceptable American English, 











CAN LINGUISTICS BE MADE USEFUL TO TEACHERS?? 


ARCHIBALD A. HILL 
University of Virginia 


Linguistics is today in a rather peculiar relation to the 
older humanistic disciplines. Linguists used to be resigned to 
indifference, and to seeing their more fortunate colleagues en- 
joy a public esteem they did not share. That situation is chang- 
ing. The opportunities for trained linguists are greater than 
ever before--in government service, in business, in expanding 
linguistic activity in the colleges. Public interest in linguistics 
is still small, but it is growing, at the very time when it is to 
be feared that interest in the humanities, though still large, is 
contracting. Yet even though linguistics is demonstrating its 
social usefulness in many fields, it is still looked upon with 
something near to dislike by the traditional humanist. Lin- 
guistics is supposed to be narrowly special, crampingly exact, 
and depressingly materialistic. It would seem obvious that 
whatever linguistics has to say to others, teachers are not 
listening. 

Undoubtedly a part of the reason for this indifference lies 
with the humanists, but it is their right to reject the findings 
of our science if they wish. It is not my concern to take them 
to task: Iam talking to a group of linguists, and it is appro- 
priate that I should address myself to beams rather than to 
motes. One of our faults I mention with humility. Many lin- 
guists were trained under a linguistics that could properly be 
regarded as merely a handmaiden to the study of older litera- 
ture, to be dismissed after it had supplied the proper pronun- 
ciation of Chaucer, the meaning of hard words, and interesting 
nuggets of etymology. Too many linguists have simply not kept 
up, perhaps because they never felt it worth while to keep up. 
I know, for instance, of a linguist who considers it a waste of 
time to study a language which does not possess a literature. 
The cure for such obsolescence is a counsel of perfection--we 
ought all to keep up as well as the great men like Sturtevant 


1A paper delivered before the Linguistics Section of the Fifth University 
of Kentucky Foreign Language Conference, Lexington, Kentucky, April 26, 
1952. 
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and Bolling. Yet obsolescence is not without its compensations; 
it is a pretty good measure of the amount of progress linguis- 
tics has made in one generation. 

This obsolescence is a fault that will cure itself if we keep 
our house in order. One that will not cure itself is that itseems 
to me linguists are too tactful. When I started out twenty five 
years ago, leadership in linguistics rested with members of 
departments of English and language. It is not so now. Many of 
the best linguists are in departments of linguistics, of anthro- 
pology, in government service. Too many linguists in the tra- 
ditional humanistic departments are content to practice that 
half-linguistics called philology, or are isolated from their 
colleagues. It is a considered statement that I have seen lin- 
guists of real promise destroy themselves by the attempt to 
compromise. We ought not to compromise. We ought to show 
the zeal of Boas who would turn his back on a trivial lecturer, 
or of Bloomfield, ready to face ostracism for the science he 
believed in. We ought to denounce the linguistic nonsense that 
all too often passes for learning and scholarship. Nor should 
the attack be merely destructive. Linguistics now has positive 
things to say about style, about literature, even about human 
knowledge. As these implications of linguistics continue to 
grow, we need more and more to bring them to the attention of 
teachers of the conventional disciplines, and to point out that 
as evidence is brought to bear on humanistic questions, it is 
less and less necessary to reach conclusions by the unaided 
beams of an inner light. 

I shall begin my more detailed recommendations by ex- 
amining the situation in language classes. We all know that 
there has been great improvement since the war. But more 
linguistic knowledge is still needed. Teacher and student still 
need a more exact terminology, both of sound and structure. 

Another recommendation is perhaps more controversial. 
Whether we like it or not, most college language courses sim- 
ply do not allow enough time for teaching a language. Most 
courses now try to accomplish the impossible aim of teaching 
speaking, writing, and reading by what J. M. Cowan has called 
the dribble method--three hours a week for years. It is also 
usually maintained by both teachers and linguists that even the 
lesser aim of reading, for which most students would be happy 
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to settle, is better accomplished if speaking is taught also. Yet 
as Charles Hockett has pointed out, if the aim is mere reading, 
all that is needed is some auditory means of keeping the forms 
apart. The pronunciation does not need to have much to do 
with the way the language sounds in actuality. Learning to read 
a language which one has never heard spoken is a perfectly 
legitimate pursuit. Linguists often look downon such an activi- 
ty, and assume that the only efficient way to learn to read is to 
learn to speak first. The assumption may be true, but I know 
of no goodevidence to support it, since the possibility of teach- 
ing a reading knowledge alone has never been realistically in- 
vestigated. I know of only two attempts in this direction, both 
dealing with German, and neither made by trained linguists. 

We can turn now to the English composition class. There 
is one need here which is big and obvious, andhas been pointed 
out over and over again. It is that teachers need to know the 
facts of usage, not its mythology. We all know the heroic ef- 
forts of Fries and his successors, and that a scholarly dic- 
tionary of English usage is now being planned. Such activity 
has produced results, though not enough. More important is 
the suggestion that linguists should pay more attention to the 
development of an adult and scientific stylistics. The field has 
a.bad name among linguists, because it has long been the do- 
main of romantics who have nothing very concretely helpful to 
say. But structural linguistics, communication theory, the 
metalinguistic researches of Trager and Smith, and the sta- 
tistical work of men like Yule are now all beginning to con- 
verge on style, and an objective and verifiable stylistics be- 
gins therefore to look possible. I need not emphasize that such 
a stylistics would almost exactly coincide with the field which 
the composition teacher now has to cover with only the aid of 
unverifiable esthetic judgments. 

My final recommendations, however, are general enough to 
apply to all types of classes in which linguistics would be use- 
ful. We linguists feel that we have demonstrated how to present 
the facts of language structure and inventory with a minimum 
of effort, and that we have shown that the traditional methods 
involve waste andconfusion. We would allagree that the presen- 
tation of such a language as English or Russian as if it were 
only a kind of degenerate Latin is very harmful indeed. We 
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would also agree that definition of language entities andclasses 
in terms of semantic content--a noun is "the name of a person, 
place, or thing," for instance--is also wasteful and harmful. 
But the conversion of teachers of English and other languages 
to such points of view moves as slowly as a glacier. The 
teachers always point out that the new approaches seem un- 
familiar and complex, the old seem easy and simple, and have 
after all been good enough to get along with for the last two 
thousand years. The reason our demonstrations do not con- 
vince seems to me simple, though twofold. First, we have 
never demonstrated that the teaching of language is basic to 
classes in composition and languages, and second, we have 
contented ourselves with a theoretical and logical demonstra- 
tion that traditional methods of presentation are not adequate. 

Fairly typical is what happens in Old English classes. The 
chances are pretty good that the usual student, unless he is 
merely taking the course to fulfill a hated requirement, does 
so because he wants to read Beowulf. Is an economical and 
consistent presentation of the facts of Old English too much 
trouble, and beside the point, as most teachers seem to feel? 
Experimental evidencethat students master the technique of 
translating Old English accurately and quickly by means of a 
linquistic approach--or for that matter, by any other efficient 
approach--would free the teacher to go on to what he is inter- 
ested in, and so answer his objections. In short, if phonemes 
and morphemes, no matter how much teachers may be re- 
pelled by such terms, can be experimentally proved to be use- 
ful learning tools, teachers will recognize the fact. If we leave 
the matter on the level of theoretical argument, teachers will 
never listen, since they do not know the basic theory involved, 
and are far too harried to take the time to learn. 

Nor in composition classes is experimentation without 
value. In just this field of clarification of aims, there is at 
least one type of experiment that cries out to be done. Fresh- 
man English is supposed to train students to write acceptably, 
but we do not really know what forms of writing are accepta- 
ble, and what forms not. The usual complaint is that students 
do not write logically. It is possible that this complaint 
amounts to nomore than that writing must be properly spelled, 
and must avoid a few shibboleths like "them there" which 
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everybody can spot. The experiment I have in mind might not 
work, but at worst I can not see that it could do any harm. I 
should propose sending out a whole set of synthetic composi- 
tions to all of an academic community for them to grade as 
acceptable or not acceptable. Each composition would be 
characterized by a single fault, except that there would have 
to be at least one control composition characterized by no 
faults at all. One would be atrociously spelled, one would em- 
ply sub-standard dialect forms, one would be genuinely illogi- 
cal in its organization. One might have socially unacceptable 
content--might be a proposal to do away with hospitals, for 
instance. Such an experiment might possibly tell the poor 
Freshman teacher what he is supposed to accomplish, and 
even clear away some of the weight of conflicting and impos- 
sible aims with which he is at present loaded down. 

When it comes to experimentation on the presentation of 
material, rather than on aims, we should have to resign our- 
selves to the idea that such experimentation would be of little 
linguistic interest. But teachers have long been used to guid- 
ance by experimental results, and until we recognize this fact, 
we will not talk their language. For instance, we think that the 
definition "a pronoun is a word used for a noun,” has been 
amply shown to be worse than useless because it does not de- 
fine. Unless we set up rigidly controlled experiments, valid in 
excluding complex unknowns and in their statistical design and 
interpretation, which show that students who know nothing of 
parts of speech can learn to recognize them better with the 
newer approaches, we are wasting our time with teachers. Nor 
would performing such an experiment just once be enough. It 
would have to be done over and over again with many groups, 
until all the Missourians had been shown. Such experiments 
may seem a long way from linguistics, and to require a great 
deal of outside aid from statisticians, psychologists, even 
educators. Yet there is a good reason why we should perform 
them, even apart from the assumption with which I started, 
namely that we wished to influence teachers in the direction of 
sounder linguistic presentation and techniques. The reason is 
that experiments like those I have been outlining will be done 
by some one--indeed some have already been performed. And 
unless we take part in them, the results will be vitiated by the 
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fact that the experiments will have been designed and the re- 
sults interpreted by people who may be sophisticated in ex- 
perimentation and statistics, but who are linguistically naive. 
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LADO, ROBERT. English Language Test for Foreign Students. 
Form A 1951 Ann Arbor, Michigan, The George Wahr Pub- 
lishing Co. 15p. 





All teachers of foreign languages are interested in reli- 
able means for testing not only the level of attainment of their 
own pupils but also for determining the placement level of 
students who come to them with previous training. In the case 
of the student who is learning English as a second language in 
his native country in order to pursue advanced studies in an 
English-speaking university, the lack of reliable tests has 
great significance. This highly motivated learner often makes 
great financial sacrifices in order to carry out his plans and, 
for him, it is important to know how good his English is and 
how much additional instruction he may or may not need to be 
successful, linguistically speaking, in, for example, an Amer- 
ican university. Also, his teacher in his native land and an 
American embassy attaché who counsels him would want to 
know his abilities for obvious reasons. Fortunately, we are 
now closer to an efficient means for settling these problems 
for foreign students than at any time since these students be- 
gan, in large numbers, to come to study with us. The medium 
for rating students that we refer to is the English Language 
Test for Foreign Students prepared by Dr. Robert Lado of the 
English Language Institute of the University of Michigan. 

Dr. Lado's test consists of a basic fifteen-page booklet 
that the student has before him as he marks his answers ona 
four-page answer sheet. The booklet may, therefore, be used 
many times since the student does not write in it. Accom- 
panying each batch of tests there is a descriptive folder that 
contains pertinent information about the validity of the test 
grade, the meaning of the scores, and instructions on how the 
test is to be administered. Three separate scoring keys are 
needed for the tests in order to make possible rapid and ef- 
ficient scoring. 

The test itself is divided into three parts: structure, pro- 
nunciation, and vocabulary. There is a total of one hundred 
and thirty-four items in the three parts, Each part has an in- 
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troductory page with five items typical of the problems to be 
met by the student in that section. These items are to be ex- 
plained by the person administering the test before the test 
begins. The test takes from one to two hours. The time re- 
quired by the student to complete it is a factor in determining 
the level of attainment. 

From the above descriptive statements, it might seem to 
the reader that this test resembles the usual testing device for 
linguistic attainment. This is not so. Dr. Lado has made a 
definite contribution to the technique of linguistic testing by 
making practical use of the findings of modern linguistic sci- 
entists. A close examination of the test or a trial run with 
foreign students will serve to show how carefully each item 
has been chosen, The high reliability of the test and the fine 
correlation it shows with aural control of English (in spite of 
being a "silent" test) are in all probability the direct results 
of the careful selection of items included in the test. The test 
is constructed on the postulates that: (1) level of attainment is 
measured by the degree of control that a student has of the 
significant sounds and other structural aspects of the foreign 
language; (2) that the difficulty or ease with which English 
patterns in sounds and forms are mastered depends on the 
similarity or differences of these patterns compared to the 
student's native tongue; (3) that all tests must be constructed 
on the firm basis of a comparison of accurate descriptions of 
the sound and form patterns of the two languages involved, 
English and the student's native language; and (4) that a test 
constructed on criteria resulting from linguistic analysis is 
independent of textbooks and, therefore, more reliable as a 
rating device. 

The typical item of the test on structure, which includes 
such areas as word order, traditional grammar (tense, pro- 
noun usage, negatives, etc.), and meaning, is composed of a 
basic statement and three interpretative statements from 
which the student is to choose, one or more that apply to or 
interpret the basic statement, The pronunciation part tests 
the control of the meaning-distinguishing sounds (phonemes) 
of English. Here the student is asked to supply missing sounds 
from partially spelled out words in three statements and then 
to select the sounds that are the same. A sample item that 
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would ‘est a native Spanish speaker's control of the distinction 
between the /n/ and /n/ phonemes of English as in the words 
sin and sing is the following: 


1) The boat is going to si-k, It's going down. 
2) It's too small to carry ato-. Even 500 pounds is too 
much, 
3) We should -ot go in it. It's dangerous, 
(Correct answer: 2 and 3) 


Native Spanish speakers have [n] as a positional variant of /n/ 
before a following velar sound [g], [k], or [x] and, in the case 
of many Spanish American speakers, also before a pause. For 
the latter 1 and 2 might seem a correct answer to this item. 

The remaining part of the pronunciation section deals with 
the identification of the stressed syllables of fourteen words. 
The last part of the test is devoted to vocabulary items. In 
these an underlined word in context is related to one or more 
of three possible synonyms. 

The test is well done and, apparently, an effective instru- 
ment for determining attainment in English by foreign students 
to judge by the results of statistical evaluation procedures 
carried out by the author, Certain very minor points occur to 
us and we offer them to the author in an attempt to be helpful. 
In Part III, Item 19, to get bandage should be to get a bandage. 
In the same parti, Item 39, got over, became cured of and over- 
came are not synonymous since the last item implies consci- 
ous effort and the other two do not. We suggest as suitable 
got rid of or recovered from. 

We hope that Dr. Lado's test is only the first of a series 
that will include correlated alternate forms, thus insuring a 
greater variety and more security for agencies who make use 
of these tests. 




















L. B. Kiddle 
University of Michigan 
Inglés 
ROSSI, P. CARLO, S.J. El S8H¥% de los Estados Unidos. 





New York: The Macmillan Company, 1948. xii 263 pp. 


Professor Rossi's book is rather misleadingly titled: in- 
stead of being a survey of the English language in the United 
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States, it is an elementary textbook in English for students 
with a Spanish language background. As such it is good in 
some respects but can scarcely be recommended without qual- 
ification. In the hands of a well-qualified teacher whose native 
language is English it will probably serve as a good introduc- 
tion to the language; in the hands of a beginning teacher or one 
whose native language is Spanish it is likely to create more 
difficulties than it solves. 

The book is composed of thirty-four graded lessons which 
will be described below, six pages of appendices devoted 
mainly to irregular verbs, fifty pages of English-Spanish and 
Spanish-English vocabulary, and an alphabetical index. The 
first section in each of the elementary lessons is devoted to 
reading. An English passage appears in the left-hand column 
with its Spanish translation in the right-hand column anda 
phonetic transcription of the English beneath the two texts. 
Following the reading section is a series of grammatical 
rules, after which are exercises intended to fix the rules in 
the students' minds. Then there is a brief vocabulary with 
phonetic transcriptions and Spanish translations, and finally 
there are two translation exercises, English to Spanish and 
Spanish to English. 

The treatment of pronunciation is probably the best fea- 
ture of the book. A practical phonemic alphabet, based on the 
system in Kenyon and Knott's Pronouncing Dictionary, is em- 
ployed throughout the book, and transcriptions in this alphabet 
are liberally included in every lesson, There can be only 
minor quarrels with the phonetic system: (1) since the book is 
intended for Spanish-speaking learners, might it not have been 
better to treat the initial and final consonants of church and 
judge as unit phonemes rather than as clusters? (2) Will it be 
of any help to a Spanish speaker in learning to distinguish be- 
tween English /v/ and /b/ to tell him that the former is the 
"V de vaca" and the latter the "B de burro"? (3) Should a 
book which makes a point of the fact that it teaches American 
English transcribe words in which "long u" occurs after an 
alveolar as a diphthong rather than as a simple /u/ (e.g. new 
[niu], students [stiu’d(e)nts]); and should such a book trans- 
scribe words in which the wh spelling occurs in stressed syl- 
lables as /iti/ (e.g. where [ter])? (4) Is it wise to include in 
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the readings many names of Spanish origin, when the English 
pronunciation of them is not yet fixed? These are admittedly 
minor points. The most serious shortcoming in the treatment 
of pronunciation is the omission of any discussion of sentence 
stress and intonation. 

There are even more serious difficulties in the treatment 
of grammar and vocabulary and in the plan of exercises. 
Grammatical points are taken up in logical rather than peda- 
gogical order. Thus the first lesson is devoted to a fairly 
complete list of rules for the use of the English indefinite 
article; the second lesson is similarly devoted to an exposition 
of the definite article. While early lesson space is given to 
such an unimportant matter as the indication of gender in 
English nouns, it is not until Lesson VI that the present tense 
is mentioned and not until Lesson XX that the formation of in- 
terrogative and negative sentences is sketchily presented. 
Throughout the book there is emphasis on morphology at the 
expense of syntax. In short, Rossi seems unaware of the ne- 
cessity of treating minimum essentials of grammar first. 

The vocabulary is introduced rather too rapidly at times, 
and it is not always the most useful vocabulary for a beginning 
student. It seems likely that the entire book could be covered 
by a college class in two-thirds of a semester, while a high 
school or an adult education group might require two-thirds of 
a year to compiete the lessons. Within these rather short 
time limits the book introduces a vocabulary of over 2,400 
words, This means that new words appear at a rate of more 
than seventy per lesson--about twice as rapidly as they can be 
assimilated by the ordinary student. When it is observed that 
the list of 2,400 words includes such items as abnegation, 
aeronautics, Anacin, artisan, and avaricious in the "A" sec- 
tion alone, the whole principle of vocabulary selection is 
called into question. 

The principal difficulty with the exercises is that they tend 
to cultivate the habit of translation on the part of the student 
rather than encouraging the productive use of English. In ad- 
dition to those exercises which are frankly aimed at transla- 
tion, the grammatical exercises and even the readings, printed 
as they are with the Spanish translation in parallel columns, 
are likely to develop bad habits of translating everything, in 
spite of what the teacher may do to prevent them. 
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There are a number of minor inaccuracies in the book, 
which a teacher using it would have to point out to his classes, 
A sample or two will suffice. The usual form for expressing 
thanks in the readings is "Many thanks” (pp. 14, 19, etc.). 
While the expression is certainly standard English, it is not 
nearly so common as "Thanks a lot" or “Thank you very 
much." On page 28 the expression "actual conditions" is 
translated condiciones actuales rather than verdaderas or 
reales. It is not clear which meaning is intended, but if the 
Spanish translation is correct the English should be "present 
conditions." On page 33 the sentence "He is a doctor” is 
given as an illustration of the use of the present tense to sig- 
nify present time. Actually the sentence is timeless and be- 
longs in the category of sentences which define or indicate the 
constitution of things. 

Finally, although it is not customary to scrutinize the 
meaning content of readings and exercises in an elementary 
language book, a word should be said in this connection here. 
Although the readings in the various lessons constitute a con- 
tinuing narrative, it is not clear where the events are supposed 
to take place. If the Latin American student conceives of them 
as happening in the United States, he is likely to get a dis- 
torted picture of American life. In a restaurant scene on page 
30 the characters in the narrative dine on chicken and rice, 
with fresh figs and cream for dessert and bottled mineral 
water as a beverage. While it is conceivable that one can find 
this menu in any American metropolis, it is much more likely 
that he would dine on such fare almost anywhere in Latin 
America. Another confusing example is found in a translation 
exercise on page 18: "They go to school in a truck." The fact 
that Spanish camidn translates both "bus" and "truck" hardly 
explains this curious sentence. Perhaps the worst sentence in 
the book, from the point of view of international relations, is 
found on page 29: "The students like the decision of the United 
States, a friend of humanity." 
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PRATOR, CLIFFORD H. JR. Manual of American English 
Pronunciation for Adult Foreign Students. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, California: University of California Press, 1951. 
xxiv + 162 pp., and an Accent Inventory inserted. 


WALLACE, BETTY J. The Pronunciation of American Eng- 
lish for Teachers of English as a Second Language. Ann 
Arbor, Michigan: The George Wahr Publishing Company, 
1951. vi+91lpp. A set of ten records accompanies the 
book, 

















These two publications, both designed as aids in teaching 
American English pronunciation to non-English speaking 
people, present an interesting and provocative contrast from 
nearly every point of view--from format and content to peda- 
gogical theory and classroom device. In spite of--or perhaps 
because of these differences, both texts will be welcomed by 
teachers of English as a second language. As Professor 
Prator writes in the Introduction of his text, "Anyone who has 
talked to [them] in recent years knows how continuous and 
generally unsuccessful has been their search for textbooks 
prepared to meet their special needs." Materials in the two 
texts have been tested by their authors and others in actual 
teaching situations before publication. Both texts represent a 
great deal of intelligent experimentation. 

The Manuai is designed for "adult and literate students 
who have studied English several years back home or who 
have had some practical experience in this country--the typi- 
cal foreign student in an American college or university, the 
educated new immigrant, or the advanced student in a cultural 
institute." While Professor Prator has included the advanced 
student in a cultural institute, where classes are composed of 
students with a common native language, his book is directed 
primarily toward typical classes in the United States. Except 
for a few institutions where the great numbers of foreign stu- 
dents make classification according to native language back- 
grounds administratively feasible, most classes in this coun- 
try are composed*6f students from many language back- 
grounds. While practically and theoretically, teaching is much 
more efficient when’ grouping is homogeneous, Professor 
Prator has attempted to mitigate the evils of heterogeneous 
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grouping by establishing the areas of common difficulty. 
After three years of "error" analysis, "a sort of frequency 
count of the pronunciation difficulties of a group of several 
hundred average students from abroad" was achieved. The 
Manual was based upon this count, and the order of the items 
was, in so far as logically and pedagogically practical, estab- 
lished in accordance with the simple numerical frequency of 
their occurrence, 

Among these advanced students, the failure todistinguish 
between contrastive sound segments--"He is living there now" 
as contrasted with "He is leaving there now"--was not found 
to be of high frequency. Far more frequent were "errors" in 
stress, rhythm, and intonation; and in the voicing and aspira- 
tion of consonants. Material on these matters are presented 
first, then, while phonemic substitutions in vowels and con- 
sonants are presented later in the text. Professor Prator's 
arguments in support of the selection and ordering of the ma- 
terials are most convincing. Equally so is his support of the 
decision to regard “unintelligibility not as the result of pho- 
nemic substitutions, but as the cumulative effect of many little 
departures from the phonetic norms of the language." This 
statement would seem to imply a phonetic approach, but in the 
Introduction he writes that he has not dispensed with the pho- 
neme: "The system of phonetic transcription adopted is al- 
most entirely phonemic, and the norms presented are pho- 
nemically defined, with Kenyon and Knott's Pronouncing Dic- 
tionary of American English as our authority." Actually, the 
system of transcription, which reflects certainly the underly- 
ing linguistic analysis, could more accurately be called "pre- 
phonemic"; certainly it is neither phonetic nor phonemic as 
those terms are generally understood today. A better defense 
could have been made on the basis of pedagogical expediency. 

There are many excellent exercises in the text, and many 
others suggested. A spirited teacher could do much with this 
book. It is regrettable, however, that more was not done with 
the re-training of the advanced student's ears as well as with 
the re-training of his speech organs and the cultivation of his 
understanding of his problems. From Jespersen and Palmer 
on down, teachers of foreign language have observed a high 
correlation between ability to recognize the characteristics of 
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foreign language sounds and ability to produce them. One in- 
duces the other in a spiral fashion. While Professor Prator 
has included a good many listening exercises and a good many 
more involving imitation and production, a great part of the 
burden of instruction rests upon teaching the student to under- 
stand problems of pronunciation and their classification, Asa 
result, the book appears a bit heavy and forbidding. Doubtless, 
as Professor Prator and his colleagues have actually handled 
the material in classes, the practice materials have been 
emphasized and the explanations and classifications mini- 
mized. One has the feeling that the explanations, simple as 
they are, are more suitable for teachers who may never have 
had training in phonetics than for their students, and it is 
those very untrained teachers who would emphasize the ex- 
planatory materials and classifications rather than the prac- 
tices, There is a warning in the Introduction against making 
phonetic transcription an end in itself, but there is no similar 
warning against the danger of making into a major concern 
classification and the processes of articulation. 

One of the very attractive features of the Manual is the 
Accent Inventory, a sixteen-page pamphlet, which accompanies 
it. The Inventory contains a "diagnostic passage" of eight 
sentences to be recorded on a disk by the student at the begin- 
ning of the course, The remainder of the pamphlet consists of 
a form for analyzing the student's pronunciation problems. 
Once the teacher has completed the analysis by listening to the 
student's recording and filling out the form, the student has a 
record of his own particular troubles, and a yardstick against 
which he can measure his improvement atthe end of the course 
when he is re-recorded and re-analyzed. 

Dr. Wallace's book is designed primarily for teachers of 
English in Puerto Rico who desire to improve their own pro- 
nunciation. Much of the material would, however, according 
to the Preface, be "equally practical for teachers who are 
native speakers of English." Part I (ten pages) contains a gen- 
eral orientation tothe problems ofattaining an acceptable pro- 
nunciation, and contains a brief statement of the English sound 
and intonation system, After this brief sketch, there is rela- 
tively little explanatory material in the remainder of the book. 
Part II consists almost entirely of practice exercises and 
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suggestions that "will enable teachers to better understand the 
difficulties encountered by their students and help them over- 
come these difficulties more readily." There is a set of ten 
double-faced ten-inch records to accompany the text, These 
serve either to turn the text into a self-teaching device, or to 
provide extra practice hours for students enrolled in a class. 

The order of the practice materials is based not upon a 
frequency count but upon Kenneth Pike's analysis of English 
sound structure. Practices present systematically the con- 
trastive sound segments and intonation curves. The first 
practice is on the contrastive pair /i/ and /1/, the second on 
/u/ and /v/, and so on through the vowels and consonants. 
There are two practices on the -s and -ed suffixes, and a sec- 
tion on intonation, stress, rhythm, and syllabication. Each 
practice is preceded by a very brief description of the articu- 
lation of the sounds as they occur in isolation, and occasion- 
ally (as in the material on /1/) a statement of phonetic varia- 
tion. The practice materials themselves consist largely of 
sentences, Like the Manual, this book contains a few "listen- 
ing" exercises, but a good many more could have been in- 
cluded advantageously. The burden of teaching rests upon 
imitation practices, supported by brief explanations of articu- 
lation. A teacher of a class using this text could not so easily 
go wrong by placing too much emphasis on articulation and 
classification, but he would feel the need for far more exer- 
cise material, for a greater variety, and for suggestions for 
extensions. Many of the problems with which the Manual so 
valiantly comes to grips, such as the correction of spelling 
pronunciations, are not dealt with here. Yet spelling pronun- 
ciations are certain to be a problem for many of the Spanish- 
speaking English teachers of Puerto Rico. 

The recordings accompanying the text are among its chief 
attractions. Several different voices have been used instead of 
just one. This is an advantage rather than a disadvantage in 
that it tends to generalize for the student the regional differ- 
ences in American English, The records include afew "listen- 
ing" tests. While most valuable, the directions for taking 
them consume a lot of precious record space. Directions 
could have been included in the printed text with considerable 
economy of record time. 
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When teachers searching for texts glance inside the cov- 
ers of these two books, they will immediately be impressed by 
the difference in format. In Dr. Wallace's book, the print is 
good, the spacing and margins admirable, and the whole ap- 
pearance attractive. There is only a mild display of the for- 
bidding "phonetic" symbols, and the practice material stands 
out boldly as such. Professor Prator's Manual is also full of 
exercises and practices, but they seem to hide themselves 
among pages of explanatory material. This is partly illusion, 
but there it is. Pages are crowded and the bold-face sub- 
titles are frequently full of technical terminology. Ordinarily 
such criticisms as these are superficial, but not so when it 
comes to the choosing of texts. Very few teachers go beyond 
an unattractive format to find the true merits of a text. 
Furthermore, for foreign students, a well-printed text is 
tremendously important, particularly if among the students 
for whom the text is designed are those who use other than the 
Roman alphabet in their native languages. It is most unfor- 
tunate that Professor Prator's carefully worked out materials 
could not have been printed in a manner that displays them to 
advantage. 

These two new publications, whatever their faults of com- 
mission or of omission, will both be of tremendous value to 
teachers of English as a second language, whether their stu- 
dents are themselves teachers or merely students. We plan 
to use both texts next year in my. own institution. They will 
supplement each other and certain pronunciation materials of 
our own, 





Aileen Traver Kitchin 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


FRIES, CHARLES C. The Structure of English, An Introduc- 
tion to the Construction of English Sentences, New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1952. 296 + ix pages. 








In recent years there has been a growing understanding by 
educated people, especially teachers of English, of the facts 
of English usage and an increasing acceptance of the available 
data about usage as a basis for determining standards. 
Charles C. Fries's American English Grammar, which ap- 
peared twelve years ago, has had much to do with the success- 
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ful challenge of prescriptive rules of usage and with the dis- 
semination of information about the actual language practices 
of various social groups. But not so clearly understood by 
most persons are the findings of linguists as to the facts of 
the English grammatical system. American English Grammar 
contained a considerable amount of material about the system 
in its description of inflections, function words, and word 
order patterns, but the emphasis was on social differences in 
usage rather than on the grammatical signals themselves. 
The Structure of English fulfills a promise implicit in the 
\earlier work of an extensive descriptive account of the gram- 
\mar of present-day English. 

Although The Structure of English is of considerable in- 
terest to linguists, it is addressed primarily to educated lay- 
men, especially teachers. Hence Fries gives considerable ex- 
planation of his point of view as a structural linguist, careful 
statement of the assumptions underlying his procedures, and 
rather elaborate presentation of the procedures themselves. 
He rightly feels that rather full presentation of his_technique— 
of analysis is necessary if he is to challenge successfully con- 
ventional techniques of grammatical analysis and the state- 
ments of traditional grammar about language. 

The conception of the problem, the procedures of analysis, 
and the description of results - all are determined by the 
basic assumption "that all the signals of (grammatical) struc- 
ture are formal matters that can be described in physical 

' terms." It follows then that "the grammar of a language con- 











sists of the devices that signal structural meanings" (p. 56). _ 


It is Fries's purpose to describe these devices and the pat- 
ternings in which they operate and to state as well the struc- 
tural meanings which they signal. In the light of this purpose 
his procedure must inevitably be from analysis and descrip- 
tion of patterns of form and arrangement to the statement of 
meanings. It is at this point that the technique of modern lin- 
guistics contrasts sharply with that of conventional grammar, 
for the traditional grammarian has tried to analyze grammar 
from consideration of the total meaning of an utterance, usu- 
ally overlooking the specific devices which signal the gram- 
matical part of that total meaning. Few of the signaling de- 
vices and almost none of the patterning of modern English 
grammar have ever been described adequately before. 
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The arrangement of chapters gives some hint as to the 
steps in procedure followed by Fries. Chapter Lis an intro- 
duction, presenting the purpose of the book and describing 
basic procedures. The second chapter raises the question 
"What is a sentence?," surveys the many attempts to define 
the sentence, and comes out with the working definition that 
"a sentence (the particular unit of language that is the object 
of this investigation) is a single free utterance, minimum or 
expanded; i.e., that it is 'free' in the sense that it is not in- 
cluded in any larger structure by means of any grammatical 
device." There is a note at the end of the chapter on the use 
of intonation markings. Chapter III outlines procedures for 
classifying the sentences from the body of data in several 
ways: 1. Those that are single minimum free utterances are 
distinguished from those that are single expanded free utter- 
ances or sequences of two or more free utterances. 2. The 
utterances which begin conversations, "situation utterance 
units," are separated from all those which occurred after the 
conversation started, the "response utterance units." 3. The 
situation utterance units are further classified by the kind of 
response elicited. By the last classification Fries is able to 
distinguish greetings, calls, questions, requests or commands, 
and statements. There is note at the end of the chapter on 
utterances which are not used to elicit responses by hearers. 
No such utterances appear in the material being analyzed. 

The chapters which follow are devoted to the analysis of 
the various kinds of utterances distinguished by non-linguistic 
criteria in Chapter III. Chapter IV, Sentence analysis: mean- 
ing or form, is the most important part of the book for ex-| 
plaining the linguistic procedures followed by Fries and the| 
point of view on which they are based. Chapter V treats the 
identification of parts of speech in minimum free utterances 
and Chapter VII with the formal identifying characteristics. 
Chapter VI presents the function words. Chapter VIII is a 
description of the patterning of parts of speech and function 
words inthe various kinds of situation utterances and response 
utterances identified in Chapter III. Subjects and objects are 
discussed in Chapter [X and modification structures in Chap- 
ter X. Chapter XI, in two parts, treats first the signals of 
connection between sentences of the same utterance unit, and 
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second the included sentence or dependent clause. Chapter 
XII is concerned with immediate constituents, the structural 
layerings and groupings of a sentence. The last chapter is a 
discussion of practical applications. 

A review in this journal can not be complete without a 
consideration of the application of this descriptive grammar 
“to language teaching. Fries devotes the final chapter to the 
discussion of practical applications. It has become accepted 
[| among progressive teachers of second languages that ade- 
' quate and efficient teaching materials must be based upon ac- 
curate description of the native language and the language to 
| be learned. Fries's descriptive analysis has an immeasurable 
contribution here. But Fries properly admonishes "Such an 
analysis need not constitute in itself any part of the material 
to be learned, although many adults find help in such descrip- 
tive statements" (p. 279). There are many steps between ade- 
quate descriptive statements and good teaching materials. 

The danger is greater, it seems to me, in the application 
of these descriptive statements and the procedures of arriv- 
ing at them tothe teaching of language skills tonative speakers 
of English. Our teaching materials must make use of the de- 
scriptions of patterns but they seldom will consist of the de- 
scriptive statements themselves. Some of the procedures of 
the structural linguist and the resulting descriptive state- 
ments may actually work well in a pedagogical situation. If 
the purpose of the teacher is to develop language skills, how- 
ever, he will certainly prefer statements which communicate 
well to his students to those which are descriptively compact 
and pleasing to the linguist. There are wide implications 
here for the enlightenment of our teaching of language skills. 
Fries has provided a bit of fuel and a spark. 

Everyone who has examined the book closely probably has 
his own set of questions and objections. Here are some of 
mine: 1) The procedure for identifying minimum free utter- 
ances needs further explanation and demonstration. It seems 
to me that Fries has used more than "recurrent partials" to 
distinguish between minimum and expanded free utterances. 
2) I am disturbed vaguely by the treatment of the predicate 
adjective as a modifier of the verb, no doubt because of the 
channeling of my thinking by traditional grammar. 3) Although 
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REVIEWS 


I find the set of steps for the determination of immediate con- 
stituents a great advance over previous attempts, I need to 
see more precisely the procedures which led to the determina- 
tion of the steps themselves. This is certainly an area where 
Fries would urge further research. 

But no objections that I can raise detract from the great 
contribution which Fries makes to our understanding of the 
precise patterns of the English grammatical system and 
through those patterns to a realization of how our language 
functions in our society. 


James W. Downer 
University of Michigan 











A WORD ABOUT OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


EUGENE A. NIDA is eminently qualified to write on matters of applied lin- 
guistics. Since 1936 he has been Professor of Linguistics at the Summer In- 
stitute of Linguistics in Oklahoma, his native state, and since 1943, Secre- 
tary of Translations of the American Bible Society. Professor Nida is an 
active member of the Linguistic Society of America and the Linguistic Cir- 
cle of New York and a frequent contributor to the journals of these societies. 
Books he has authored include the widely known and used Morphology, as 
well as Bible Translating, Learning a Foreign Language, and Linguistic 
Interludes. 





YAO SHEN needs no introduction to friends of Language Learning: she was 
represented by an article in our first issue and has continued to provide us 
with lucid and helpful contributions. Dr. Shen is at present Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Chinese at the University of Michigan. Her ability and interest in 
the application of linguistics to teaching are demonstrated by her Intensive 
Course in English for Chinese Students and Mandarin Chinese for English 
Speakers, an Oral Approach. 











RAVEN I. McDAVID has acquired an intimate knowledge of American 
English as Field Investigator for the Linguistic Atlas of the United States 
and Canada. Born in Greenville, South Carolina, Dr. McDavid studied at 
Furman and Duke (Ph.D.). He is today Assistant Professor of English at 
Western Reserve University, and his definitive articles on American dia- 
lects have appeared in many scholarly publications. We are pleased to wel- 
come Dr. McDavid as a contributor. 


JAMES W. DOWNER, a native of Texas, received his A.M. from Baylor, 
and has been at the University of Michigan since 1946 in several capacities. 
He is assistant editor of the Middle English Dictionary and an Instructor in 
English and Remedial Reading at the University. 


ARCHIBALD A. HILL, Professor of the English Language at the University 
of Virginia, has contributed previously to Language Learning. Professor 
Hill is active in several learned societies and has been Secretary of the 
Linguistic Society of America since 1950. He is in addition a member of the 
advisory committee of the Linguistic Atlas and of the pronunciation com- 
mittee for the Thorndike-Century Senior Dictionary. 


EDWARD M. ANTHONY is another frequent contributor to Language Learn- 
ing, and was Editor of the journal a few years ago. A native of Ohio, Mr. 
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A WORD ABOUT OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Anthony studied at the University of Michigan, where he is at present Ad- 
missions Officer of the English Language Institute. In 1951, he received a 
grant under the Smith-Mundt Act to set upand direct an accelerated English 
program in Kabul, Afghanistan. 


LAWRENCE B. KIDDLE has been Associate Professor of Spanish at the 
University of Michigan since 1948. His experience qualifies him as an au- 
thority on the Romance Languages and on language teaching. A member of 
the Linguistic Society of America, the Modern Language Association, and 
the Association of Teachers of Spanish, Professor Kiddle was from 1940 to 
1943 treasurer of the Instituto Internacional de Literatura Iberoamericana. 
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AILEEN TRAVER KITCHIN was, from 1940 to 1945, a research associate 
and secretary of the English Language Institute of the University of Michi- 
gan. Dr.Kitchin is today Professor of English at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. Besides her teaching duties, Dr. Kitchin has been assistant 
editor of the Journal of American Speech, a special editor of the Thorndike- 
Barnhardt Dictionary, and a member of the Linguistic Society of America 
and Council of Teachers of English. Her publications include Modificational 
Patterns of Present-day English Language, English Word Lists, and 
English through Practice. 














NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


A booklet compiled by Robert Lado of the University of Michigan for the 
U.S. Office of Education, English Language and Orientation Programs for 
Foreign Students Offered by Institutions of Higher Learning in the United 
States, 1952-1953, is available in limited numbers without cost. Copies may 
be obtained by writing to Dr. Thomas E.Cotner, Acting Director, Educa- 
tional Exchange Branch, U.S. Office of Education, Federal Security Bldg., 
Washington 25, D.C. The booklet lists full and part-time programs, gives 
dates, tuition, the number of hours devoted to English and to orientation, 
and the names of the person or persons in charge. 











A group of scholars, meeting in a conference on Onomastics in Detroit, 
has voted to organize the American Name Society for the purpose of pro- 
moting and encouraging the study of place names, personal names, and 
scientific and commercial nomenclature. In 1953, the new Society will 
publish the first issue of NAMES, a quarterly devoted to articles on names 
written by members. A Sponsoring Committee was appointed, including 
among others Harold W. Bentley of the American Dialect Society, Margaret 
M. Bryant of Brooklyn College, Frederic G. Cassidy of the University of 
Wisconsin, Helge Kékeritz of Yale University, Kemp Malone, co-founder of 
American Speech, Albert H. Marckwardt of the University of Michigan, 
Louise Pound of the University of Nebraska, and J. B. Rudnyckyj, editor of 
Onomastica. Elsdon C. Smith was elected President and Erwin G. Gudde 
was named Secretary-Treasurer. Annual meetings will be held in December 
of each year at the same time and place as the meeting of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association. 

All who are interested in the study of names are cordially invited to be- 
come members. The dues are: Active Member, $5.00; Sustaining Member, 
$25.00; Library Member, $5.00, and Patron, $1,000.00, all of which will in- 
clude subscription to NAMES. The first Society year will end December 31, 
1953. Dues should be sent to Professor Erwin G.Gudde, Treasurer, Ameri- 
can Name Society, University of California Press, Berkeley 4, California. 











The University of Michigan Linguistics Club, composed of students and 
faculty members interested in the scientific study of language, was organized 
on March 26, 1952. Professor Lawrence B. Kiddle, Romance Languages, 
and Walter Avis, Grad., were named president and secretary respectively 
for the balance of the school year. The purpose of the club is to allow both 
students and faculty to present research work in progress, and to enable 
them to benefit by the discussions that follow each paper. 

Professor Hans Kurath of the English Department spoke on "Editorial 
Problems of the Middle English Dictionary" at the opening meeting, which 
was attended by 68 people. The second meeting was held on April 23 and the 
speakers were Professor Harry Hoijer of the University of California at 
Los Angeles, who spoke on "American Indian Languages," and Miss Helene 
Newbrand, who read a paper entitled "A Phonemic Analysis of Hawaiian." 
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NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The third and last meeting of the academic year took place on May 28. 
Professor H. Harlan Bloomer of the Speech Department spoke on "Notes on 
the Speech of Aphasics," and Mrs. R.I. McDavid, Jr., discussed "The Plural 
Nouns of Measure in the Eastern United States." In the election of officers 
for the school year 1952-53, Professor Herbert Penzl, Germanic Languages, 
was named President, and Mr. Woodrow W. Boyett, Grad., was elected 
secretary. 

The first meeting of the Linguistics Club for the school year 1952-1953 
took place on October 22. Professors Hans Kurath, of the English Depart- 
ment, and Ernst Pulgram, of Romance Languages, described the meeting of 
the International Congress of Linguists in London, which they both attended. 
Professor Pulgram also commented on the Congress of Onomastics in 
Uppsala, Sweden, which he attended. 

The second meeting was held on December 10. Professor André Mar- 
tinet, chairman of the Department of Linguistics at Columbia University, 
spoke to the group on "Diachronic Linguistics." 

At the third meeting of the year on February 26, Professor Lawrence 
Kiddle, of Romance Languages, talked on "The Use of Vos in Spanish," and 
Miss Eloise Kerlin read a paper on "Language and Culture." 

The Linguistics Club's next meeting took place on March 25. Henry Lee 
Smith, Jr., of the State Department's Foreign Service Institute discussed 
"Some Aspects of Metalinguistics."” 


The English Language Section of the National Association of Foreign 
Student Advisers met at East Lansing on April 25 and 26, 1952. At the first 
session, Mr. George Hall gave an over-all picture of the orientation cen- 
ters for students from abroad. Dr. Virginia French Allen summed up the 
results of a study of English readers for adults, pointing out the defects of 
some of those now on the market, and listing the qualities needed in such 
readers. Dr. Fries, Director of the English Language Institute, University 
of Michigan, talked on a new approach to the teaching of English, stressing 
the point that what is basic to the learning of a new language is a group of 
the structural signals peculiar to the particular language system. 

Dr. Clifford Prator and Dr. Betty Wallace described the nature and use 
of their respective publications on English pronunciation. A MANUAL OF 
AMERICAN ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION FOR ADULTS by the former, has 
been published by the University of California Press. The Wahr Publishing 
Company of Ann Arbor, Michigan has brought out Dr. Wallace's book, PRO- 
NUNCIATION OF AMERICAN ENGLISH FOR TEACHERS OF ENGLISH AS 
A SECOND LANGUAGE. Dr. Robert Lado, of the English Language Institute, 
University of Michigan, gave a progress report on the English Language 
Test on which.he has been working for some time. The test is in process 
of being standardized. So far the indications are most encouraging. 

At the morning meeting on April 26, the group as a whole discussed 
available materials for advanced credit courses in English for foreign stu- 
dents. Many helpful suggestions were made regarding reading material as 
well as dictionaries and audio-visual aids. The session closed with two 
demonstrations, one by Dr. Lado, of a method of teaching pronunciation, and 
one by Dr. Robert Allen, of Teachers College, Columbia University, of a 
method of using numbers to represent the sounds of the English language 
instead of the phonetic symbols. 
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NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The Spring 1952 meeting of the Michigan Linguistic Society was held on 
Saturday, May 24, at Michigan State Normal College in Ypsilanti. During 
the business portion of the meeting, D. M. Gilbert of the Modern Language 
Department at Albion College, was elected President of the Society for the 
academic year 1952-1953, and Yao Shen of the English Language Institute at 
the University of Michigan, was named Secretary-Treasurer. President 
Elliott of Michigan State Normal College presided over the meeting and in- 
troduced the two speakers. Hoover H. Jordan of the Department of English 
at Michigan State Normal College read apaper on "A Problem in Linguistics 
for the Early Nineteenth Century Poets,” and D. M. Gilbert of Albion Col- 
lege spoke on "Spanish-American Treatment of Fluctuating Verb-Regime.” 

The Fall 1952 meeting of the Michigan Linguistic Society took place on 
the campus of Michigan State College in Lansing. Dean Milton Muelder of 
Michigan State College presided over the meeting. Hans Kurath, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan English Department, spoke on "Recent Research in Lin- 
guistic Geography," and J. N. Winburne, of the Department of English at 
Michigan State College, read a paper on "Slang and Cliche." 

The Spring 1953 meeting was held at Albion College on Saturday, May 23. 
Two papers were presented: "Achievements and Objectives of the Prague 
Linguistic School" by Vladimir Bezdek of the German Department at Wayne 
University, and "Content and Administration of a Linguistics Course for 
Practical Workers (Teachers and Missionaries Among Pacific Aborigines)" 
by Kenneth Pike of the University of Michigan. 

The announcement is made by Yao Shen, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Michigan Linguistic Society, that membership in the Society is now open to 
all language teachers of all high schools in Michigan. The annual dues are 
$1.50, which includes a one-year subscription to Language Learning. 





A special collection of articles and reviews from the first four volumes 
of Language Learning which treat the teaching of English as a foreign lan- 
guage is now available. Forty articles and reviews have been reprinted and 
bound in a paper back volume. It can be secured for a $1.90 a copy from 
the offices of Language Learning, 1522 Rackham Building, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. Ask for Selected Articles from Language Learning, Series I: 
English as a Foreign Language. 
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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS 


The delay in the appearance of this issue is due to a num- 
ber of factors: difficulty in getting articles, the departure of 
staff members to other positions, and the pressure of other 
duties upon those members of the staff who remained. As this 
issue goes to final printing, we can assure the appearance of 
Volume V, Numbers 1 and 2, within a few weeks. But the prob- 
lem of securing articles of high quality seems ever with us. 
Readers are urged to submit studies and reports concerned 
with the application of linguistics to language teaching. 
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